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ABSTRACT 

The primary purpose of this study is to examine the 
relationship between the cost-of-living allowance used in the Alaska 
Public School Foundation Program (PSFP) to' the actual cost of 
providing educational services in different regions of the state. The 
focus of this examination is on "instructional . unit allotmentSf the 
factor ifa the PSFP that adjusts for different costs in different 
areas of the state. However, the study also raises questions about 
other features of the PSFP^ most notably the definj,tion of t)asl-c need 
and the relationship of a needed cost-of-education index to this 
definition. Chapter 1 presents a short history of instructional unit 
allotments in the foundation program; chapter 2 compares 
instructional unit allotments with available Alaskan interregional 
cost-of-living indices; chapter 3 compares instructional unit 
allotments and the cost of living with actual expenditures for 
education; and chapter 4 summarizes findings and conclusions from the 
study. (Author/JG) 
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1 n A !. as kr. , thi. g r a t e s l o b s ^ ^u: 1 i2 t o eq u a 1 ed u c a t i ona 1 
opportunity may exi:.->L bt?caui.-e .)f ^ c j -systjcMn variations and 
JjlL*lL*LFlL)t?i>^l^ varia:: ions C^"l^lSL9Al^AL^j?J3A'^^ ^'o . 1: 

AjL„P,^^lLy. ^ jL^i _9A_ ^J^.^. -^^^ Issues, So urces , -Distribu rion o f Fund s 

.^.S^. r ■ 'l^. ^ - ^^.^ ''^ - y_ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^ - ^^-^^ ^ ^ ^ ^- ion . p . vi. ii. . ) 

The need to rfiduce oi e.liniaaLe the iatel^-region variationB 
among school districts is recogni.zGd, in the Puolic School Foundation 
Program (FSFP) since It contains a pro^^ision whereby school distri.cts 
in rural and isolated areas may qualify for additional funds to mef»t 
their higher operating costs. The PSFP factor which makes the ad~ 
justment f or i fi event cosU; in different arer^s of 'the state is 
called the ins true t ional uni t all o tment . 

How well the iristruccionv:t.l<"unit allotment achieves its purpose 
of reduc-in^>, in tor- regi on varia-Vions lias been a continuing concern 
to r.ll pGrs,ons and agencies responsible for equitable funding of 
education programs in Alaska's public schools. This ccncc^rn ho'came 
raore intense during the past year due largely to the for;mation of 
21 Regional Educatfion Attendanoe Areas whose 1976-77 srate aid would 
he affected b}' the Instructional unit allotment. City and borough 
districts were equally concerned about the validity of the instructional 
unit a.l lotrnt^nts . (See Fyhibit 1, ]':iyc xii,for a map whicit iiow 
the ins t ru-^t i ona I unit allotments are applied across the state.) ' 



Eeniuzi.e of the^-x^ concerns, the Depi^r-^nent of Education asked ' 
the.' staff of .the Alaska School Finance Study at the Center lor 
Norihern Educahional Research (CHER) to move its planned examination 
of the instructional unit allotments ahead several, months. In this 
way, results of the examination would be available in time for ad- 
ministration and legislative consideration of statutory changes in 
Che PSFP if changes were indicated. 3ecause of the limited time 
available, and because an analysis jf cost of living indices in 
Alaska was required, CNER enlisted t:he aid of the Institute of Social 
and Economic Research ( TSER) . The- cooperatively-developed research 
design called for an examination of relationships among (1) the 
cost of livini^, (2) instructional unit allotments, and' (3) school 
operation costs in Ala^Kkn, This report is a result of that examina- 
tion. ' ■ ' 

Tl^e primary author of this report was Michael J. Scotc, 
assistant professor or economics at iSER. Lee Gorsudh, ISER director 
wrote" the introduction. Many others assisted in this project (see 
Aoknowludweir.ents) by providing related information and data and by 
.reviewing early drafts, 

i 

Although the subject of trhis report is generally limited to the 
instruct: loual unit allotments, It also raises questions about other 
f (matures of the Public School Foundation Program, most notably the 
■iefinilion of basic no.>d, and the relationship of a needed cost of 

-ill- 
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imI»ii\'U. i iMi iiulrx to [\)[y. \' i n \ t \ n\\ . Tliu inanv ralJitional lines o*. 

inquiry siii.;j\es l:i:d oy this report alsi** lend c.rodU)i l ity to Ihc 

importance of tiie Alaska SchooJ, I'i nance StiKly, and to the issues 
raised in Report No. 1 of the study. 

Alaska's public school students deserve education second 

to n-/nG in the uat ^n. It is hoped that this report will niake a 
mcKlest corit r ibut ion toward that ^^oaI. 



E. Dean Coon 
Assistafit Director 
Center f or^ Nor t tier n 
Educa t ional Research 
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LOCATION OF SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL D!STR!CIS IN ALASKA- 101^,1976 & ELECTION DISTRICTS 1965 




INTRODUCTION 

It is generiilly accepted that it costs more to live in Alaska 
than elsewhere in the United States. For those who live in Alaska, 
it is no news that the costs of living in the state have increased 
substantially over the past several years, and not necessarily in 
any fixed proportion to what it would cost one to live in other 
areas of the nation. Similarly, ;_he cost for one to live a particular 
lifestyle in different areas of Alaska also varies. Indeed, based 
on the evidence available, the "cost of I'iving" differences within 
Alaska are greater than the differences between Alaska and the lower 
forty-eigfic states. 

Both the federal and state pr -rnments recognize this "cost 
of living" disparity and, consequently, propose various policies 
and guidelines to adjust programs and salaries accordingly. Because 
tlie effects of high inflation experienced by both the state and 
nation in recent years are unevenly distributed, it seems appropriate 
for the government to periodically assess, if not continually monitor, 
changes occurring in' the cost of living. 

The United States Government does monitor changes in the "cost 
of living" throughout the nation through the use of a Consumer Price 
index, XCPI), updated monthly by the U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Changes in the CPI for major cities of the 



~xi ii- 
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UnLcoJ Stales are rfp{.H;.t lai quarteriy and intercity cost comparisons 
are made annually, Unfortuuatej.y , for Alaska, only one city, 
Anchorage, is currently incJuded as a CPl reporting unit. 

In t:lK' absL'aco of having ot'ner national measures to discern 
cOot of living differences among Alaska's cities and regions, 
various scale agencies have constructed and use various "cost of 
living" indicators. One such agency/^is the Alaska Department of 

I'Mucation, which Inherified fro»a Tt^ritorial days a percentage 

( 

allocation forniula for distributing state school funds that re- 
cognizes regional cost of living differences. This feature has 
been continued, aUhongli modified, and exists today as the In- 
struct ional Lfnit Allotment in ihe Public School Foundation Program. 

AIthouy;li the following report constructs a "v?ost of living" 
(or cousLim[U i on ) index and compares it to other "cost of living" 
monsi res of aliowances jn'esenlly used by trie state, the primary , 
fiM-us of t.lio study is to examine the relationship of the "cost of 
1 iving". al lowances tised in the Alaska School Foundation Program to 
the at:tual cost of proviciing educational services. Despite the 
pr Im.ir/^Lirpose of i lie study, many readers may inadvertently mis- 
use che iiidt^x and overlook tlie central thesis of the study, pri- 
marily because of tlie confusion which exists between "cost of living" 
ti 1 f rereneL\s and cost: th'.f i L-reuces , b'nder lying the confusion is a 
pervasivt.' m 1 sund e rs t eaiti i :ie of wliat a "x:ost of living" index is, 

17 



and a lack of appreciation of how Lu can be appr')priately used. We 
hope a brief introduction to the cost of living concept can clarify 
any initial misconceptions and place the following report in its 
proper context. 

A "cost of living" index measures the relrtive costs for an 
average family to live in various localities. A detailed budge.t 
■ is prepared for an average family. The budget reflects how the family 
spends its income, i.fe., what proportion of the income is spent on 
what items. Once th^ jDudget is. prepared, specific localities are 
selected to determine how much it would cost to purchase the same 
budget items in. each locality. 

The budget, or the primary categories of goods on which the 
hypothetical family spends its income, remains unchanged between 
places. Thus, the index measures relative pr. ,:s for the same 
"bundle of goods." It does not measure liow much it actually costs 
people who live in the different localities to live there because 
each family m.y spend their incomes differently. In such instances, 
a family ^s "cost of living" depends on how they spend their income. 

Cost of living indices, as they are generally constructed, 
require a standard budget of a typical family reflecting a single 
lifestyle. It is probably impossible to construct one Index which 
accounts for Alaska's cultural and lifestyle diversity. Indexing 

18 



simply requires a standard unit and anyone who uses an index must ' 
be fully aware that the index homogenizes any diversity, cultural 
or otherwise, into £, standardized average. 

Given the above explanation, if there is any relationship be- 
tween a "cost of living"' index and the actual costs of providing 
educational services in public schools, it will not be a relation-' 
ship based on logic, but rather one which by definition exists. 
Thus^ a school "spends what it gets," and since*"what it gets" i3 
determined in i^art by some arbitrary "cost. of living" allowance, " 
a relationship betweefi the two exists. 

Logically, to construct a means to account for cost of education 
differences in allocating sc:iiool funds would require that a "cost 
of education" index, ratlier than a "cost of living" index, be con-, 
structed and used. Just as a "cost of living" index requires a 
defined and. standardi 7.ed unit of measurement (the average family 
hudji^et), :i school index would also have to define a standard unit. 
And, as wiLii "cost of living;" indices, a "cost of education" indtrx 
would not reflect what it cost.- a locality to educate its children 
(for each locality may choose, if it has the option, to spend its 
school rcrVLMiucs differently), but the index would reflect what it 
would cost purchase a "standard education" in. each locality. 
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iiopo t lu- fo 1 lowin^^; I'L-port will not: only serve as a 
I '..•mpor/iry expedient, huL will aL-^o contrioute l.o future dis- 
cMissions on how tiu: state can most .ippropr lately allow for 
regional differences in the cose of providing educational 
services ; 



Lee Gorsuch > 
Director 

.^Jjis^titute of Social 

and Economic Research 
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CHAPTER 1 

A Short History of Instructional Unit 
Allotments in the Foundation . Program 

Introduction 

It has long been recognized by Alaskan residents that the '-.osts 
of living and doing business in the state i^ary substantially, depend 
ing on location within the state. Tn the urban southeast region, 

Gout.hcentral region, and Fairbanks, these costs aipe high relative \ 

1 ■ ■ . ■' 

to the Lower 48* In the rural areas, much of the interior, and in 

the north and west, costs of purchasing the same goods andr services 
as Lower and urban Alaskan residents buy can become astronomical. 
In addition, the costs of operating school systems are compounded 
by problems of small populations frequently spread over great dis- 
tances; isolation of the whole school .system from cheaper surface 
transportation, forcing more frequent reliance on air; isolation of 
individual schools, precluding efficient sizes -of buildings and uti- 
lization of staff; and more severe cliiTiatic condi»tions in some cases 
which Cduse a myriad of heating ard maintenance problems. 

In recognition of the differences in operating costs associated 
with different locations, the laws of the Territory of Alaska, and 
later the State of Alaska, provided for differences in the level of 
funding which each local school district received from the state to 
reimburse an increasingly large part of its operating costs. This ■ 

-1- 
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chapter of this report addresses the methods bv which the state has 

J • ' 

adjusted the basic scho'ol allotment for the differences in operating 
costs associated with geography. The reasons for the changes in 
these iiiethods are not always cl^ar, since it appears that legisla- 
tures have been more interested in the proportions of operating ex- 
penditures funded than in worry ir^g about why the operating expendi- 
tures varied in the first place. However, since »equity in funding 
and the adequacy of those locational differentials to support opera- 
tions have become an issue, it is worthwiiile to examine the , history 
of the differentials see how the current differentials arose. 

2 

Pre-Foundation Program 

The original idea for intrastate adjustments in school funding 
for the cost of living or the cost of doing business in different 
regions of Alaska has not been found; however, it appears that in 
Territorial days, prior to Prohibition, the major source f6r funds 
of the organized school districts was provided by 25 percent (after 
February 6, 1909, 30 percent) of the Alaska Fund, which conr-isted 
of "all moneys derived from and collected for liquor licenses, oc- 
cupation, or trade licenses issued for areas outside incorpo^ted 

towns in the Districts of Alaska", plus 50 percent of these license 

3 

moneys collected within the incorporated limits. At that. time, the 
Territorial Legislature was prohibited by its "Organic Act" from 
passing laws relating to the establishment and the maintenance of 



schools and from appropriating territorial money for the support of 
schools. In March, 1917, the legislature was perinitted to fund 
schools for Lhe first time, anticipating the onset of Prohibition 
in 1918, which was to remove the only source of funding for^schools. 
The Third Session of the Territorial Legislature passed several 
school-related acts, including one which provided for reimbursement 
of 75 percei:t of actual, expenditures for maintenance of schools, 
and one which allowed the incorporation of school districts outside 
incorporated towns to levy and collect prpperty taxes up to ^ ten mills 
on real property, passed for the benefit Of Anchorage and .Nenana, 
both government towns at that time.^ 

In the Bie nnial Report of the Commissiioner of Education for the 
biennium ended June 30, 1920, the first reference is made to differ- 
entials in reimbursement of school districts based on differences 
in cost of living. The report contains a recommended annual salary 
schedule for the school year 1920-21 for 'the four Judicial Divisions 



as follows: ^ 



Elementary High School 

Teachers Teachers 



1st Division (Southeast) 51,350 $1,500 

'^nd Division (Northwest) 1 , 550 1 ,700 



3rd Division (Southcentral) 1,U50 1,600 

Uth Division (Central) 1,650 1,800 
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In recorrjTieadir.:^ niniinum and riaxi.i::uni teacher salary ranees in the 

Biennial Report for the bienniun ended June 30^ 1922, t)ie report 

note*.: in part : ' 

There is ''lUGtif-ication for a difference in che 
salaries of teachers in the different sections 
of Alaska. In recommending salaries ^ the de- 
nartment has taken into consideration the 
varying costs of trari^:;pGrtat ion and living . ^ 
(Emphasis supplied by present author.) 

In li.-'^ht o\ later ddf i'eren cials , these nay seeir. exceptionall^^'^lcv, 

hov;ever, during thoje years abcai^: percent c: the schcol districts 

o-itside of incorporaced t:ov.Ti;:: provided teacher living quarters, and 

there may have been a less obvious difference between urf.-an and 

7 < 

rural ai'eas in costs oi living tr.an er-iists today. 

The recommended niini^n^n sai.^ry schedule change^] from rime t<: 
ri^rie, but the c^rea dir f orenLials bas^-d on the four judicial divi- 
: ; i o n r. did n o t c h n r s ul) s t an X i a I \ *,* . S o u t f.e a s t A 1 a s ka ( 1 s t D i \* i s i, o n ) 
wa s. ' : i 1 wa '/ s the b a s e , S o u t h w e s t a n ^.1 \:- o u t h c en t r a 1 A 1 a s k .Ji (3rd o : ^ S o li t h - 
> c en t r < 1 1 D \ v i s ion) ^-ot a n i r: 1 6 r ni t e a m o \\ n t , a f o i i t t i v e t o t e n e r - 

c c n t: a h u v e t hi • ^ c u t h f • a s x. , c. n d lb. <..■ 1 1 c r t h v; e s t: ( 2 n d '. . o r. ) a n d 

i 'a i r l;a n k s a n d the I n t e r- io r ( 1 1 1 or antral b \ vision ) r, o t n a 1 1 c z a - 
tion of ]2 to 2 5 percent above l^cj'jneast. Certain other' changes in 
the reimbursement formulas alter (^rl tb.e actual fur.ds. received. :n 
1 :i 2 U - 2 !3 ^ f o r e xa m.p J e , t r a n s r t. . : t : o r. c v u p i 1 s v; i t : . 1 r; 1 i. t r : : " v 
btiCofiie T"'- 'mburr jb le b '-liilLiple -:bi:.s?:;- '".-i :-ch':( Is r-^ crerii:?.* '.: 
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increooing allocation;: :r l-^-rrLc:^-^ w:;i::h c-^ild '::Xi:.ecved h-v/-- 
excepticndliy hi^h <i:.Trts . Charter 6 SLA established n^i nlTnu:;- 

salaries h^asec ':^n -trainir.;^ and exper.i.en:e fc-r ^:acr: rivlGicr.s anr: 

L:alary rangers over- which refunci: wculd be mad-^. . 

In lMir7, :i nov r:ii:in-...r- -alary '-ar;^;o was ibl ir;hol f\:: ^iirir.- 
ictr-j^tor at a higher levi:: :ha:, ^<-.achers, b^t with T:ho !;;a:-c di:"- 
I'erentials, ::y Judicial :: i'/isirr' r.ercent :cr t:::o Jrd Divisicr; 
cir:d 13. f: percent for c: .'r.d ^::d i;*:h.' :^^^i^^:,u^:;-^:cn^: pore t:nt ar^-: 
v/-re increarod to 7S, ■^ : , : ::(;rcr>:v: . ""^ : ya:a.:arv, 1 -:a.; , rh.- 
f;::hocl ,::i:^ri.ct a:.: ; r v : hcoi er intf-nconts :■:>.:': and ar::rC'V.-,a a 



IT';' L-r 
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Ar^a:: thv :.»;rav :! -i^^^t .loca.! tax JooU, in ger;^^ra].., 

v^c-;?!:vf; ■v:vi}ior r-or<:^n ta^^--:- cf tht; costs (^duca- 
::i'jr; fTC^rr ^rr-^ -r,.:,;. than those with th^;^ lightest 
:i\ l-uics. >rcporty icr :;chooi.:^ t^nc to 



:v::'W ro^t:; hand;: or i.h'e conirri :^ir Irv^:/' 

;r ?.h: i ::. , t:e:;uorv uncertainties- 



'^ir^..-:, ■ - ;-. icn thene pro:.: o:,.:.- , 

-'^ ■> ■-;;'■ r<;: :-^"i':;o{K;i; th^: ar. .;h_; t i v^- 

t--^' r Loi: c: ^rtate- school fun::/ 
' ■■^ vf:::':. v;i:..I r^.ualize t:-;e co:it:,^ c: ediJCo- 
♦ '-'^ ' Ir j. propo:-'tv, and ecMalito 

: o; ■;-or t:v:r; i t le:: ror children 

^ - - : r h'^voncl the foun^.-i" ^"n 



:■ -vro - h3 1 : .h^ 
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''cr;o:..l 3r ''-i encance center", to account 
r :;^::ervisrrv slt e:^ arid ex era costs associated 
::h n:.:: intr-:;: :nr !;ovorc;l remote schools,' cl,OCC. 

i: r iw: •.;r: i r coF';p i le*: fror-. a schedule of an 

-i i-^ovanr-:' c: nrof cs.;ional v^crkers based on numbers 
of ::tu-.:cnt.-- , rv>u^hl;; t:.'- ::ar;e a:^ tC'Cay ' z ir:struc- 
tional unii), i^^COO in the Southeast Eivision, 
.;".;C:.' .i:': rho ^outhccntral , :'';,G00 in the Central, 
:n. : V - , ' ^. in thv Nor hv/L-:'*: . ' 



ex:: la in^:-;: rh-O, 

Carovnl consideration of the econonuc data avail- 
a):;le, includinr corrections for differences in 
cost of livinp. already in existence in the schoo.1 
rinance formulae, the V/arc index of consunier prices 
in Alaska, studies by Professor George Rogers of 
the University; of Alaska, differentials for Federal 
en^ployees, and studies by the L'.S. Department of 
Utbor, Bureau of Statistics, have convinced the 
consultants that no 'better basis is presently avail- 
able for standardizin>2 correction factors on a 
regional basis than the presently used judicial 
divisions. The best standard approximation of 
these differences is about 12 percent for each 
step froD the Southeastern to the South Central, 
to the Central, to the Northwestern Judicial 
District, The adi ustnents recon^rr.ended for the 
t ^ - a 0 .h •■ • u n 1 : . when taken with the fixed allocation 
p er ..u oil, amount to about a i 1 percent correction 
s,.':- ea^-^h ':ii.:^tnirt, ridditive rrcm Southeast to 
: ■ ' • ' . • : :\c-::. su: rile: : y r resent suth^ s . ' 
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Also with respect to re^;Lonal adjustments, the report recom- 
mended in an alternate plan that the cost of financing the (then- 
existent) state salary scheciule could be comput3d for each district 
and for the state-operated schools by location, and tha: tl.at cost 
be added to other items to determine basic need. The --lotment per 
pupil, it was then recommended, should be regionally ac' -'u^-ted, $1U0 
per pupil in the Southeast, $150 in the South Central, and $160 in 
the Central and Northwest Judicial Divisions, with a single amount 
being allocated for each separate school, or "attendance center," 
with $2,000 for elementary schools, $U,000 for high schools. 

As actually adopted in Chapter 16U, SLA 1962, the regional 
adjust-ments and Foundation Program (the term was first used \n the 
advisory study) were a hybrid of existing programs, new i.d.ias, and 
the report's primary and alternate recommendations.-' The teaching 
units were computed as recommended, but additional units were al- 
lowed for administrative expensr^s in districts over 600 ADM; 
secondly, for districts over 700 ADM, one additional teacher unit 
v;as allowed for a principal in buildings with eight or more class- 
rooms, and a vice-principal in any school with 24 or m.ore classrooms 
Instead of the 20 percentage points regional adjustments which had 
existed previously, the total cf teacher units was multiplied by the 
average teacher salary in the district to get the teaching allovment 
The '""j'it $.1 .. jOO per attendance center was adopted from -^he primary 
recommendations, and the :mo, C15G, and $150 per ADM on the student 
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a', l^tment from the alternate recoininendations , with t^e exception 
i^urt the part of the Southcentral District to the west of 152^ West 
■ Longitude^XJ^^^sicaliy , Southwest. Alaska ) was included in the $160 
region. Local tax effort required was set at 3,5 inills, and the 
ten percent local cost adjastrnent factor was not adopted. 

Several adjustments to the funding formulas were adopted be- 
tween 1962, when the original Foundation Program was passed into 

20 

law, ai*d the next ma^cr revision in 1970. In 1963, additional 
teacher units were authorized for special education; and in 1966, 
kindergarten pupils were counted in Average Daily l^embership for 
the first time, with two kindergarten ADM equivalent to one elemen- 
tary pupil ADM, In 1968, the old ADM allotment schedule was revised 
upward, but not proportionately. Whereas the previous program had ■ 
authorized $140, $150, and $150 per pupil in the Southeast, South- 
central, and Central-Northwest Divisions, the new schedule" shifted 
upward by a flat $15, reducing the relative increments from 7.1 per- 
cent to 6.5 percent, and from 1U.3 percent to 12.9 percent. By, some 
additional terms of this law (Chapter 125, SLA 1968), provision was 
made for some of the small districts, and districts lacking in local 
tax resources which had -been ignored when the recommended adjustment 
for tax effort increnients over 3.5 mills was not adopted in the 1962 
act. A complicated formula distributed an average equivalent addi- 
tional $15 per pupil where size or availability of local resources 

-10- 



led to '.;;arities. For districts with ADM over 500, the formula was 

e , ^ 1 All ^ $15 per ADM 

Supplemental Allocation = -7-=-. : ^ — * — — — rr^ — r~* ^ — ~ 

(District Equivalent Valuation per Pupil - 

Statewide Average Equivalent Valuation 

per Pupil) 

For distri with below average valuation per pupil and belov/ 600 ADM, 

Supplement...! ^ $15 per ADM ^^^^^.^ ^ ( 600>District ADM) 

Allocation (District^ Equivalent Valuation 
per Pupil T Statewide Average 
Equivalent Valuation per Pupil) 

In 1969, two changes were made to the. Foundation Program. The 

21 

first removed the requireme::t for local effort.'^ This had the ef- 
fect of increasing allocations to all districts without reference 
to their abilitv to pay. However, this did not change the implicit 
regional cost adjustments. In addition, special help was provided 
for school districts impacted by state activities where pupils' 

parents or guardians lived or worked on state property not taxable 
22 

by the district. 

The effect of the regional cost adjustments cannot be separated 
from the effects of L'he rest of the funding formula and iocel r^f forts. 
It is worth noting that in a majority of cases, spending per pupil 
increased rx^lative to Anchorage (Table 1.1) during the period 1962-69. 
Since the Southeast Division was still considered the least expensive 
in which to operate a school, and state funding reflected this, it 
is noL especially surprising that most districts in this Divi!:.ion 

'SI 
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Table 1.1 

District Schools: Average Expenditures 
(Less Ccapit:al Outlcjy-and Debt Service) 
per ADM as a Percent of Anchorap.e 



District 



1963-64 
through 
1965-66 



1966-67 
through 
1968-69 



Anchorage 
Bristol Bay 
Cordova 
Craig 
Dillingham 

Fairbanks 
Galena 
^Haines 
HodTlok 
Hydaburg 

Juneau 
Kake ^ 
Kenai 
Ketchikan 
King Cove 



Klawock 
Kodiak 

Matanuska-Susitna 

Nenana 

Nome 

North Slope 

Pelican 

Petersburg 

Selawik 

Sitka 

Skagway 

St* Marys 

Unalaska 

Valdez 

Wrangell 

Yakut.it 



lOC.O 
130.6 
82.6 
116.8 
125.0 

114.4 




117.9 
90.4 
125.0 
112.8 
91.6 



112.6 
90.7 

39.4 

109.3 

86.2 
117.6 

90.4 
105.3 



100,0 
154.8 
90,5 
142.2 
128.2 

121.7 

98.0 
100.2 
103.1 

97,9 
100.0 
114.0 

90*4 
102*2 

109.6 
97.5 
131'. 3 
124.9 
97.7 



112.6 
90.9 

93.6 • 

107.0 
62.6'^ 

104.1 

122^8 
94.7 

143.8 



'^1968-69 only 

Source: Department of Education, Annual Reports . 
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y-'shov^ed expenditures per pupil less than that in Anchorage. Only a 
few districts spent significantly more per pjupil than Anchorage die 
over the period. It is not certain whether this occurred entirely 
because of lack of local tax base (several districts increased ex- 
penditures significantly after the funding increase, and removal 
of the required-effort clause in 1969), or because costs were not 
as far above Anchorage for similar programs as commonly supposed. 
See Table 1.2 as an example of the uneven increase in expenditures 
when funding periodically increased, as it did with the increase 'in 
allotments in 1968.^" 

In 1969, a second major study of the Foundation Program was 
conducted with the support of the U.S. Office of Education?^ Tlie 
research wc'is undertaken as a result of two events in 1959. The 
first was that "the U.S. Congress and Alaska State Legislature had 

eliminated two deduction factor5J that had provided elements of 

2 S 

^ equalization among districts.^' ' The second was the increasing level 

of state participation, which indicates that perceived inequities 

26 

still existed. The final report was published in January, 1970, 

and included as one of its recommendations 

That the state "adopt an equalized percentage 
method for determining the state's share of 
operating revenue for the basic prog ram for 
each district. (Emphasis supplied by the 
present author. )^'^ 

-13- 
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Table 1.2 

Total Expenditures (Less Capital Outlay and Debt Service)/ADM 
1967-68 and 1968-69 School Years 



School District 1967-68 1968-69 



Anchorage 


$757 


$874 


Bristol Bay 


1,405 


1,277 


Cordova 


707 


824 


Cra ifi 


1/144 


1,285 


D 1 1 T i npham 

U. ^ J- 1 i ^ i IViA 1 1 1 


1,082 


1 ,206 


Fairbanks- North Star 


928 


992 


Haines-Pt. Chilkoot 


792 


714 


Hoonah 


752 


865 


Hvdaburp 


899 


712 


iJuneau • 


795 


776 


Kake 


706 


1,040 


Kenai Peninsula 


869 


978 


Ketchikan-Gateway 


701 


.818 


King Cove 


925 


7^63 


Klawock 


875 


1,059 


Kodiak Island 


761 


928 


Matanuska-Susitna 


1,039 


1,102 


Nenana 


955 


1,059 


Nome 


767 


824 


Pelican 


795 


1,284 


Petersburg 




785 


Sitka 


685 


896 


Skagway 


877 


940 


St. Marys 


— — "S 


547' 


Unalaska 


691 


1,052 


va laez 


1 , 021 


1 ,054 


Wrangell • 


669 


784 


Yakut at 


1,246 


1,025 


''*'Fialf-day kindergarten 






Source: Department of Education 


, Annual Reports. 
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The study recornip.ended d chanr.o in the basic plan for financing 

i. public elementary and secondary education, which would contain two 

elements: a "standard'' or "basic" educational program, which would 

be supported by an Equalized Percentage Plan, and -a series of sut:- 

plemental programs to compensate for unique needs of each district. 

The report was confined to basic education. Further, on page 6 of 

the Final Report comes this recommendation; 

One element necessary for the achievement of 
accountabirity is the determination of unit 
costs for each program. Although such costs ^ 
would tend to vary from program to program 
and district to district, such variations 
should be subject to logical explanation* , 

Had the report proceeded to recommend that cost of operations be 

determined for program budget line items in different parts of 

the state, true indicators of differences in the cost of education 

might have been obtained. 

In fact, however, the report recomm.ended that "basic need" be 
determined in dollars, not programs, and be derived from the number 
of instructional units allowed for each district. The instructional 
unit was dependent on ADM, plus allowances for special education and 
vocational education. The schedules were similar to the old teaching 
units schedules. Basic need was determined by multiplying the num- 
ber of instructional units times the "base allotment." The report 
then says: 

The base allotment is increased by percentage 
factors, depending on variations m costs of 
providing instruction in different parts of 
Alaska . 

-15- 



This seems clear enough, but perhaps because of the lack of suffi- 
cient economic data , mentioned among other data deficiencies, the 
report recommended in its proposed legislation dollar increments 
based on the Judicial Division boundaries included in the old (pre- 
1970) law which work out as follows in percentage terms: 

1. Southcentral, Southeast 100 percent of Base Allotment 

2. Central 105 percent of Base Allotment 

3. Northwest HQ percent of Base Allotment 

4. Lack of access to Anchorage,, Additional 5 percent of . 
Fairbanks, or Ketchikan by Base Allotment 

road, rail, or ferry 

In the proposed law, these were called Instructional Unft Allotments. 

29 

When the Advisory Council on State Findncial Support met to hear 

the consultants' report, the Council changed the recommended language 

to speak of the Instructional Unit Allotment as percentages of the 

base instructional unit allotment, the latter.. >ec be assigned- in a 

separate section of the law. This may be the source of paort of the 

confusion over the proper regional adjustments, since the Council 

said, in explanation: 

The Council feels that Section 14.17.051, as 
proposed, should be changed to reflect a base 
instructional unit allotment and additional 
factors for cost of living rather than fixed 
dollar amounts ^ (Emphasis supplied by present 
author. )30 
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There was no accompanying justification for eirher the consultar.ts ' 
or Council's set of numbers, but the Council did recommend a dif- 
ferent set: 

100 percent of Base Allotment 

110 percent of Base Allotment 

115 percent of Base Allotment 

105 perj:ent of Instructional 
Unit Allotment (as determined 
above ) 

The Council's percentages were adopted into law in 1970 (Ch. 23B, 
SLA 1970), but it is entirely unclear what relationship they bore to 
either the relative costs of operat:' -ns, or to the relative costs of 
living. The average actual annual expenditures per student, and the 
cost of service adjustment factor implicit in the Instructional Unit 
Allotments are shown in Table 1.3 for the years 1971-72, 1972-73, 
and 1973~7U. The change in the funding system, with Anchorage as 
the new base, increased the relative level of expenditures per stu- 
dent compared to Anchorage in every school in the state except 
Fairbanks. On a per-student basis, the new funding formula and 
economic conditions permitted or forced expenditures which were 
higher than the regional adjustment factors alone would have indi- 
cated. It nay have been partly as a result of comparing actual ex- 
penditures with the unexplained r .gional adjusrments in the 1970 
law which adjusted for "cost of living'' or ''cost of operations" that 
ultimately led the Department of F:ducation to acopt as their nev; 



1 . Southeast , Southcentral 

2. Central 

3 . Northvcct 

Lack of access to Anchorage, 
Fairbanks, or Ketchikan by 
rail , road, or ferry 
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District Schools : Average Lxpendirure:-> 
per '\Z.l\ as r?. Prircent r.r* 'Ar.c};oraro 



"istrict thrcurh liervice 

i973-7u Ad-^ustiTient 



A n c ho r a g e 1 0 (; .0 1 0 0 . 0 

Bristol Bay 17 7.6 120.75 

Cordova 12 5.5 10*3,0 

Grain, IL^l.O 100.0 

Lingham 15^.'. 7 11 5. 

fa i rbank s 113.6 1 0 . 1 

Galena 155.6''' 120.75 

Haines 110. ^ 100.0 

Hoonali '162.2 100.0 

Hydaburg 180. S 105.0 

Juneau 99.1 100.0 

Kake 155.3 100.0 

Kenai 12^.1 lOC.C 

Ketchikan 101.1 100.0 

King Cove 1U2.U 120.75 

Klawock 167.6 100.0 

Kodiak 127.9 105.0 

Matanuska-Si:sitr.a 136 . 6 100 . 0 

Nenana 1 5 . 8 1 1 0 : 0 

Nome 1^0. 2 120.7 5 

North Slope 197.0- 120.7 5 

Pelican 193.1 105.0 

Petersburg 116.6 100.0 

Selawik 

Sitka 105.7 100. C 

Skagway ' 13 5.5 100.0 

St. Marys 188.9 120.75 

Unalaska 186 120.75 

Valde?. 1U7. I 105.0 

V/rangell ' 110.0 100,0 

Yakutat I'-0 . 8 1 05.0 



'•l97 3-7ii only 

Source: A la g k a S tare 0 e ci r t e r, f i , 3 1; ^ 
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Arfaiv; r.'gic-'^?/} I -f Uvln;^' i : f f^r v>nt Lil :. an a 

<-..:rsis:-. "Ihlv -v,^:; f m - i ^-^n ha:. rr: ri-j U <!d in ^H. i to define 

.^v.iv ■:-:;blr^-: ::v : : v i n^; :1" n-vd" In A^^]l.iT V-r-^i*. vhlch 

,'.rar7S aj-f-M-iv v.jrv b-rw^M/n ton :n -.t -.ui Lr..:: » >;(:..it.:' ha-: 

5;, .n^ ir' probably" trwe, bo^h inJicc;; do nor; cha^^yie r-.-uS'K fr;!jn" 
place? ro' place lo -^hx^v the dee^r-e ;;o ^^:vU:h actual co^.:s diverge. 
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-..ilHI:i-r^.- X.lillX i.L-iH^'HlL 12. Public"TchoGls ^ Juneau, 

Alr^uKj), January 1970; .lcv-.:slative Finance CivisLcr, 

A dri^'T r.:.t:.\Z'TiC'^\ rr:v:vv AlasVa's School Foundaticr rrorrMi:,,' 
: M^V^ir*:^^- r::'::n^r.: \. ^uthr , June^^u, Alaska, Decerribf^r ••:/":^:^7:. 
i 121. ii£li£LiJj: ^'.-f lie Lchocls : Report of a Surve y , 

'-i^^--^-. :. ■ :r*Mcr-rr , Prepared for the Alaska State Irc'ar-: 
:.:.:-.ic.n : . r..^ Al.i:'>.i ;.*iiTr: p.r.:irv^ of education, l^Zi: 



F^ovort of th>i- Comr.is.: ioruir c r^Jucjt ion . it-nn i.uir; Kndev;. June 3C 
1930 , n, 3u. 

.V-S£2£l ££ ^^o^^::.i-ssiorer cf Hcucatio:;, Bienni'jjn Ended Jure 30 



Day be whei-^e tr.e px^eceder:t was established to pay Alaskar. 
schovols CT; forrr^ulu basis for expenses other than salary. 

^■n-.e nchcols ^cVMally got. lc:;s rncney thar; before. The nest 
vulnerable schools had enrollr.ent betv/eer. ISO and 200 students. 
Thero was also a change in the v;av in which enrolliTient was 
rirurt}:: for f ui':d li-.r pursos^rs . 

7h^' evidence is nor conclusive'. ror e:':aniplo, one forner ccr:- 
n.iss. loner thourht ho rerr-erl^ered regional ad: ustnents bein^- uses 
:n hcdiak and the western end of the Aleutian Chain. This coulv 
nc I be cont irr.ed , 

^''epc.r *: £f_ the Cor,- is iGne^ S£ Education , f.chcol 3ienniur-. Ended 

-■us:' , :::5f', 7.. n; 

h 1 ion : or^ AlasKa * ^: rubllc Schools: Report of a Survev, 

br-:ck :.. dincTian, Director, I'l^epared for the Alaska* I'rate BcarrJ 
d-iuca' ;:r., n.: .daaka :d:ate I:oard of bcucaticn, 196-. 



r ; 



Aiasr:^: b-j^'islci:-ive 



-J jne Alesr:a . lec*'-r.her 



School :'ounca"^ion ;-rcrre: 
Ireparvd by r^icnar '. r . 
1^'^'-. The laws for 



1'-^. dlA a 



:i:i ALA 1::^70. 



s :..nt; : 



in 



2^^ This study was ^one :nder the auspices of the Advisory Council 
on State Fin-jincidl support, an ad hoc con-inittee appointed by 
Governor Keith Miller, The final report of the Advi:Jory Coun- 
cil, Alaska Department of Education. Fina l Report and Recommenda - 
tions of the Advisory Councj \ o£ State Financial S upport to 
Public Schools y Juneau, Alaska, January 1970, contains th~ 
study recomniendations, p]us changes suggested by the Advisory ^ 
Council, 

25. Ibid."", ^'Background of the Study." 

26. Ibid. 

27. Ibid., J. 
26. Ibid. , p. 8. 

29. See Footnote 24. 

3 0 . Final Report , p . 19. 

31. See Alaska Department of Community and Regional Affairs,. "Summary 
of Administrative Changes," 197 5, 
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CHAPTER 2 



Comparison of the Instructional Unit Allotments with 
Available Alaskan Interregional Cost of Living Indices 

Introduction 

As discussed in the previous chapter, the feature of the 
Public School Foundation Program designed to compensate school 
districts for interregional cost differences is called the in- 
structional unit allotment. Sometimes, it Is referred to as a 
regional differential. The percentage of this allotment depends 
upon the geographic location of school districts and varies on a 
scale from 10-3.75 percent to 133.75 percent. The table of differ- 
ent instructional allotment values will hereafter in this report 
he referred to as the instructional Un i t .Alio tment Index.''" 

This ch.:i|>t.er addresses tho question of -whether the current' 
Instructional Unit Allotm.-nr. index allows for actual differences 
in th.^ "cost of living" in various parts of Alaska. There are two 
fundamenta] problems associated with accounting for differences 
in the costs of purchasing and utilizing goods and services in the 
various parts -1 the sLiate. First of all, the requisite data are 
simply not a^a;lable. SeLCM:rily, the group of goods and -ervict!^; 
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which people actually consume (also called "market basket" or "con- 
sumption bundle") in the urban parts of Alaska differs"* from that 
which is consumed by tiie people of rural Alaska, This second prob- 
lem is more subtle and fundamental. 

Since rhe seconc problem is the more basic of the two, it will 
be discussed first. Following this will be a discussion of the 
limited Alaskan data sources and their use in creating a "cost of 
living" index for Alaskan locations. Finally, the Instructional 
Unit AilotTTients, which are apparently based on a 1972 Division of ' 
Personnel survey and additional work done in 197i| by the Department 
ol Co^unity and Regional Affairs, will be compared to both inter- 
region.:! price difference:; and iruiicatcrs provided by cost of living 
'■idiuntmentr, in negotiated laoor contracts." In this way, rhe studv 
p:v^vide;: some insight into the ciuesrion of whether ti.e Instructional 
v:i:t Aiiotnent:: a^'tuailv f^i;-tu.rt- interregional differences in the 



ot i^i vmg 
.^no;7<ist£ and statistic iars have 
li\'ing" at a place over tir:e, 
'*co:-;l: of living" at a fixed timr; 
's^.- or zo^t ir:scs<. No suss :nss> 



s 1.1 .:. .->s}SS'?s in "costs o: 
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The '^c-'st of living'* index usually is constructed by systemati- 
cally obtaining the total price of that group of goods and services 
actually known to be purchased or utilized at a given place and' 
time (also called a "market basket" or "consumption bundle"). The 
total cost of this consumption bundle is then compared to th^. cost 
of the (theoretically) identical bundle at the same location over 
time* as in the case pf the U.S. Bureau of Labor Stati^ics' Con- 
sumer Price Index (CPI) or the. bundle's total cost is co;i.pared to 
the cost of a similar bundle of goods and services supporting an 
equivalent standard of living in another Iccaticn, as in the peri- 
odic BL5 budget comparisons for standardized households at several 

3 

U.S. urban locations. Either type of comparison depends for its 
effectiveness on the presumption that the "costs of living" in a 
location consist largely of goods purchased by households in the 
market place, plus tax payments; secondly, that the technician con- 
structing the index has chosen a bundle of goods and services which 
actually provide the same standard of living at all locations or 
times being compared. The fact that neither assumption is ever 
wliolly accurate Is why there is never a perfect "cost of living" 
index. 

For example, various Alaskan locations differ markedly in bene- 
fits and costs which are not th^ result of market purchases or tax 
j.-aynents. Included are differencF:S in the proximity and^ quality 
of v.arioucj kinds of free recreat ion opportunitir-s , the opportuni t;/ 
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to pursue subsistence activities, the quality of interpersonal re- 
lationships, and the levels of noise, pollution, and inconvenience 
associated with different locations in Alaska.^ None of these is 
traded in |the market place or has a market price, but all are cer- 
tainly part cf the bundle of costs and benefits which people actually 
associate with living in a place. Secondly, the bundle of 'traded 
goods also differs in quantity dnd type betv:een places in ways that 
are difficult to incorporate into a single common standard of living, 
because people substitute some cons'omption for cost in subtle ways, 
both when goods are n^ore costly and when their incomes are lower. 
One such substitution is made in areas in Alaska without significant 
road nets. In such places., a boat or a snow machine may be substituted 
for a car as the principal means of local transportation. If so, 
and if the costs of passenger m5les differ between modes, there is 
a question whether a "cost of living" index should acfjount for only 
the differences in costs of car transportation between places; or 
whether the market basket be adjusted to count a snowmobile and/or a 
boat as "equivalent" to a car for local transportation, so that the 
index measures both price and consumption differences. More generally, 
there iz a question whether regional cost comparisons should attempt 
to translate the Anchorar^e, Juneau, or Fairbanks consumption levels 

to other lower income locationr> in the state, oi' whether a serious 

i 

at lien pt sr.oiiid be made to adjust for ail the differences in goods 

actually consumed ir. different locotir-nM, if there is no assurance 
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that by pricing' these bundles, one is measuring not only differences 
in income. In practice, the Bureau of L^or Statistics adjusts in 
detail for some of the relatively few Lower 48 place-to-place dif- ■ 
ferences^ in their published standard budgets for U,S, urban loca- 
tions; in Alaska, the paucity of data and the cost of collecting it 
have prohibited all but the crudest adjustments, 

Tlie theoretical and philosophical problems of proper index con- 
struction have direct implications for school finance policy, if 
the "co.'j'c of living" index is ro be used as a method of allocating 
funds. The question comes down to choosing between a fixed bundle 
of goods and services, or a variable one which allows for actual 
differences in consumer choices between places at some point in 
time. If the state implicitly chooses (by its choice of a fixed 
bundle index) to provide identical levels of real funding in both 
rural and urban areas, the costs. of doing, so will be higher in most 
cases than if the state uses an adjustable base "cost cf living" 
Index to adjust costs of school operation which depends upon Alaskan 
rural residents^ lower incomes and decisi'"^ns to substitute away fron 
tho rnc»re expensive goods of the urban market bask^^ts. On the other- 
hana, if a fixed bundle is not used, "equivalent" consumption and 
school opportunities in rui'dl Alaska will be more or less cos civ 
relcitive to urban areas, depending critically on whose definition 
u\ "equivalence" is b*^:ing used. Insofar as is possible, this study 
u:":er: fix'/d weights aiv: iuenticc.l bundles to avoid tho "equivalence" 
prol-.Leri:. ^ ^ 



Practical Problems of Indexing 

Even if \the philosophical problems of cost indexing did not 
exist in Alaska, there would remain the practical problem that in- 
sufficient data exists on most expenditure itemc to allow compari- 
son of family expenditures between places. There is no recent surve 
of expenditure patterns or prices which conforms to Bureau, of Labor 
Statistics practice upon which to base standardized budgets for dif- 

ferent locations in Alaska. Until 1970, the BLS computed an inter- 
/ 

city index for Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, arid Ketchikan which 
reflected the differences in the cost of the average pattern of 
expenditures of Alaskan wagQ- and clerical-work^^^inilies of two 
or more persons who were full-year residents in 1959 or I960, 
Beginning in 1970, however, this series was terminated,"^ and the 
only information on Alaskan intercity differences in costs of con- 
sumption which remains is the food market basket data published 
quarterly by the Cooperative Extension Service of the University 
of Alaska, punctuated by occasional special-purpose surveys of 
varying coverage and reliability. Hovjever, given some fairly plau- 
sible assumptions concerning consumer behavior, it is possible to 
construct a cr^ude intercity index which, although it does not con- 
f c- i:i to BLS standards, provides some indication of some of the dif- 
fer^ences in costs of living between places within Alaska. The dis- 
cussion which follows comparers the data actually available with that 
which ti^.e BLS specifies in BLS Bulletin 1 570-5: Three Standards of 
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Living for an Urban ramily of Four Pe rsons , Spring 1967 , which con- 
tains the basic guidelines for compiiing budget cost comparisons 
for the U.S. Intercyity Index. ^' The budget proportions spent on each 
main category of expenditure for Anchorage in 1975 are shown iv' - 

Table 2.1. The budgets are for a family of four,, and are based on 

10 

BLS consumer surveys and standards published by several agencies. 
Each budget item will be discussed separately. 
Food 

the Bureau of Labor Statistics' standard budget includ.es both 

food consuTTjed at home and food consumed away from the home. Moderate 

income levels begin by allowing for a total of meals served 

11 . . 

at home to a family of four persons per year. It is intended 

that the moderate income food-at-home component fulfill both tlie 

United States Department of Agriculture moderate-cost food plan of 

11 food categories for the "averag^e" four-person family, and also 

reflect regional consumption patterns for specific foods in each 

of the categories shown in the USDA 1965 Household Food Consumption 

Survey. Prices are calculated for each city from a representative 

saiTiPle of chain and independent food stores, weighted by the'total 

12 

volume of sales or each type or food for all stores. Food away 

from home in the BLS budgets reflects the average number of school 

lunches and restaurant meals eaten by lev/, moderate, and upper in- 

conu families In a specific pla(.:c. The numl:)er of meals eaten at 

liom'j a!ijii::Lc;d ' iownwdi'd fc; ..jI !<./,-; ""or neals av/ay from hom.e and 

1 '5 

s n ficV. r, o a t r. b y ea c 1: hud get; 1 e \' el t an. 1 1 y , " 



Major Expenditure Categories in the Annual Budgets 
'for Four Person Families, Anchorage, Autumn 1975 



Intermediate 





Lower 


Budget 


Budget 




Higher 


Pudcet 






amount 


percent 


amount 


percent 


amount 


percen" 


lorai Duciget 


$15,226 


IOC. 


0 


$21,229 


100, 


» ^ 


$30,385 


100.1 


Total Family Consumption 


11 ,812 


77. 


6 


15,865 


74. 


.7 


21 ,112 


69.5 


Food 


3,715 


24. 


U 


4,581 


21. 


, 6 


5,624 


18.5 


Housing 


3,943 


25. 


9 


5,838 


27 , 


. 5 


8,408 


27.7 


Transportation 


1 ,135 


7. 


5 


1,523 


7 


0 


1,800 


5.9 


Clothing 


966 


G. 


3 


1,330 


6 . 


.3 


1,323 


6.0 


Personal Care ■ 


309 


2 . 


0 




2, 


.2 


710 


2.3 


Medical Care 


1 ,285 


3. 




lp286 


6 . 


.1 


1,331 


4 .u 


Other Family Consumption 


USB 


3. 


0 


844 


4 , 


.0 


1 ,416 


4.7 


Other Items 


556 


3. 


7 


S46 


4 , 


.0 


1,431 


4,7 


Taxes and Deduct ionr; : 


















Social Security and 


















Disability 






'7 






, 1 


868 


2 . 9 


Personal Income Taxes 


1 ,')90 


1 3 . 




3,6 50 


1 7 




6,974 


23. Q 



;\ia£-kan -Jata is net •■;ec";L^;.y oo coiiipi'i^te a refJ.eci ion c: actual 
family needs, v;hen used :r: '';o:i^pare fc:cd budr.etr. ir. differt^nt rar:::: 
of the state. Sines 1951, the University cf Alaska Cooperative 
Extension Service has compiled t'ne Quarte rly Report cj]_ Ala jj;ka T cc:\ 
Prices for s e ^' er a 1 A j. a s k an ."'tie s ( i >\ h en t h e s X uc i. e 3 L e gar. , 1 3 i n 
the latest). Although ■ • " :. , whose prices are reguiav^ly reported 
by the Extension Service, a, ear in tht^ L^LS food rarkot basket used 
ii compilinij the Consumer irJue Index and the Intercity Index, the 
chief objection v;hich can be made to xhe use of the bxtension Service 
food market basket to compare locations is that the food market has- 
k 0 1 quan titles b ear a n un k nown r •:■ 1 a t i o n s hip t o a c *: ua 1 c o n s um e r c he i c e s 
:n tood budi^,ets for food at hom.e. fecondlVj food av-ay from hor.e is 
irnored, possibly a drav;t\ack in ireas v;irh sirni: icant school lunch 
pT'orrams . In an attenipt to' ;:;ee new :?erious a bias 'the lack of 
v;-i;-htin>; in the Quarterly Rep:r t 7,arkeT basket ni.^Mn oaus-^^ , 
;.! iser o: i r:d J.vidua itorrs !n ti^ir /une, Quarterly Rcpcrt we:.* 



AL^ska foci ?r:.,-.^ :r.di-es, ./ur:. 



District or REAA 
aTid Piace^ 



No. of Irern^i 
Available 



Anchorage 

Bristol Bay (MaVnek) 

Cordova 

Craig 

Dillinghani 

Fai^-'bankii 

Cialena 

Haines 

Hoonah 

Hydaburg 

Kenai (Kenai, 

Soldctnu , <;:;•! 
Seward ) 

y lawock 
Kodiak 

iVkjrne 



1, .J 



^Kten^s ion J 
Uiiweighted 
Agricultural 
Cxperirrient 
illation^ 



Agricultural. 
Station Vriceii 



'V.i-.ion or 



1 J . 0 



Fo.i i C:^n 
:.elawik 



'/U^t i .,:;k ^ 

>r»*ran)-ell 
^^akut-i t 



Notes: t'::<! «; : 



EKLC 



: V .1 :. . 



:.x::.>: 



{ None t 
Lower 'ru'- t 

; :•: ; I :.. 

i ike - ■■/ ' ' ^ ; 

< ; :c.: - (V ^: ■ : 
^ •:!;^ ': I :\ - ■ 
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- ' yec.:^ vrhich can he coir.;>arec 

:)\- Iv, scr:*^ cace^: rro::, T,h€ accour^tir:/ 

ver;.-i.oi^ .:;f the :i ta ^le-Operatvic 
.^ri;a::i,:t:'d •i*c-roui.:h ^chonl ;}:;-rrlct 

a--' i'..r.-.y Meruber^shipi: ;ur.v: : r-struc : io:,o 
U. --a! Tc^'lc n i>r.::t^r the Al/B5^a 
;'ea,: : .:ro:. r<::> 'a- r ,: -in A'j::Sa ha 

^ a:. ^a: pl .:ca : Ic . Nu^rber:; :cr r,.: 

V'/ ^a .averaTo for t.!:- :a'^'-.!: l:a"-a -a^tric 
" •■ ■ -a; .. : ;. ; ar^:a- ■: ■: ■. . 



:rr c. oiipi: ' i --^r;^ , tlie D L\' l ioi. c:' ['cv^:.oi\ue.i constriicrec ; r:-- iririox 
! roni t:ir tctal coGt oT t.he i:.oni:;'- w!m.c-:i were c^vaJlablc in /'•:^:::ord 
an^i tb.o other survevo^ city- ThuL- , the pt-ic--: inclices for citler, 
v:h[c\- ':\v>. only .:n ihe L'lv:^ Icr. Personnel survey and which hav 
: owr-r than ^^^i items availcible a: - not directly coniparable, bein.* 
basoh '.i[^on aifb^rent market basl^-^'ts; however, if one is wiilin,-' 



; <'r<.'ni. r-oJativ--' cost'ti^.^m "fi iio'' jnt;oivity food cost ind-'-x, ir 
!s pori:u.:::.abl(^ t':> nso liu.' survcv , aivJ tako advan-ta^:e of the faci 
M;ai cities ar^e r'.jportca 'nstoad oi Id- 



■y^ict•, rn!T: : s::: nys , 



■r;>^ovan: r 



tariily buiiret series a]"e a 
] iir ■ J. i ty r e c| u i r eiM e n t s for h c-u s. 
■a bv the Anerican Public V: 



;in Lstra tion 



' n , v; : Li", 



• • ' 1 1 ■ 



:nr: .1 r 



'^'^ ^ ^ '"r.'.c: TV , central r cth 
pah;:: trMiisr-ortat ion , school^:, r^o< 
■i a-'on , ,;ind located in a nei rhr orh(K: i 
■ '"'^ ^ ho:;!eownei far.iJ.'; , shelt^-a" eta; 
5: ^ r nouse , or;-", to one act: o:;,v-r.( 
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I ho saiiio vIl; : :'ei:tor:;. cor'ts ror rerUer^n incluwoo, ccn tract 

ron* .ii.d insurance on houi.!* nolJ contentis and for injuries to ter:jons 
on iho i:r'Op.'rty. Rent wa^ to include (or was adjusted tc include) 
w.":te)', heat, li,tht, cooK.U::' i'ue.^. , garbaf.e collection, and refrii-era- 
U»r an.d ranre. Tor iiorr.eownt^r:: , costs included moi^t^Mre principal 
..m-.! i.iil:or*''r, L on a riouso r.^ui^-.hased seven ^^ears previous to the date 
oi Ln^ivjx, divided, into conventional, FHA, and VA mortj^apes, 

V. Lth standard terms fe^: each. In addition, costs for shelter in- 
.1. 1'j ] f:: d u o : ; I: s o f t u 1 and u t i 1 i t i e s , based on fuel re c u i r eiricnt s t c^^ 
k'-- house at 70^'^ p. and niodie^^ate allovvances for use of speci- 

fied ..a r iianceL. . All faiiiilies were allowed bud^^^et aniounts for 
specified, aantities of liousehold furnishings, and household opera- 
tions cc^sts 5pr cleaning supplies, paper supplies, repair and main- 
t^^nance costs, ancl [K^stage and lelephone- upper budget families 
were* allowed a specitiL-d. an;ount ror hotel and n:otel^ costs . 

Thi: most recent /MasKa housing cost information available nr. 
mi ddLe- i ncoi:ie housing i:.; contained in th.e most i^ecent Division of 
I'ersonnel riousin.r, survey conducted in duly of 1976. The data tech;- 
iiicians attempted to obtain a representative cross -sect ion sample 
o i t r\ e h o u s i n r a va liable in e a c h c or;mu nit y surveyed, a 1 1 h o u g h a 
high prc;:r:.r'tion of state emplc-/"es w*as selected, because they v;-:?-" 
m o s t a f f e c t e c: h; y 1 1 1 e s u r e y . ^ The data v; e r e c a r e f u 1 1 ;/ r e v i. e e • 
for -jniriet, a:: : as i ons , ::n : T':Z i vaiich mi s;':.a resented the cort.ai.iay. 
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It way iTTiportant to do this, ^:ir;.:o the sample was very tjnu.Il in 
Goir.e cases and not randon^ in any case.'^'^ Comparing the state data 
with the BLS housinr cost, cne finds the Division of Personnel data- 
show a less comprehensive list of items couirced in housing costs. 
Included in the Division of Personnel cosr data were house pa^^Tnents , 
electricity, fuel for cooking] and ])eating, water and sewer utili- 
ties, trailer space pa>^ents and insurance (rent fof' renters ) . 
Those persons who had housing provided for them by employers were 
i. ided in the sample. Apparently excluded were household opera- 
tions and rnaintenancj*^, and purchase of furnishings and supplies. 

Par mere important is the :aci Liiat the housing e.xpenditiires 

in the samples, however closely they reflect actual expenditures, 

do not show operations costs for a standard quality home of the 

type used in the HLC budgets. In fact, the relatively low "costs" 

of housing in the survey's rural com.munities probably reflects 

lower incomes and lower qutility, not lower costs. (Table 2.3) 

Also, the ract that those whio had subsidized housing were included 

makes rhe survey show an arrificially low cost of housing. The 

cosTS'O:- rna:ntaininp, lam.ily housinj^ in a given location should be 

aL(v,;r the same, excert f'or tax considerations, whether hcusinr is 

l-rivately acquired or whether i: is provided. The difference is 

that in one case, the er,picy..r abscrr^s part or all cf the costs 

and this pare shows up as lower "cost of living" to the consu-:ier. 

J' 
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Division of Personnel and Labor Relations 

I'M'c iicusinf, >.4irvey Results 





Avera[\e 


Average 


Hou 


Lsin^^, Ccst 






p.ouo m^'^ , 




inr. 


pe}" 


' Sq. Foot 


Avei'af,c 




Expend it ui^e:> 


Cose 


per 


as 


a Percent 


Ho us in^ 


Place 


per Household 


Square Foot 


of 


Anchorage 


Conditio] 


Anchorage 


$5,703 


$4. 


62 




100. 


0 


1 . 59 


Barrow 


3,188 


L\ . 


50 




97 . 


i+ 


■ 1 . 90 


Bethel 


3,832 


i| . 


66 




IOC . 


9 


2 . 20 


Cold Bay-Sand Point 


1,M60 


0. 


90 




19 . 


5 


2. 25 


Cordova ^ 


U,98B 


2. 


73 




59. 


1 


1.76 


Dillingham 


3,076 


2. 


94 




63 . 


5 


2 . 29 


Emmonak 


1,920 


3 - 


53 




76 . 


i4 


2 . 71 


Fairbanks 


5,699 


5. 


88 




148 . 


Q 


1 . 71 


Fort Yukon 


3,1^9 


4. 


, 54 




98. 


3 


2.13 


Galena 


2,69L; 


5 . 


, 96 




129 . 


0 


2. 80 


Haines 


4,051 


u . 


, 43 






q 


1 . 67 


Juneau 


5,353 




, 57 




98 . 


9 


1 . 71 


Kenai 


4,706 


3 . 


92 




C4. 


,8 


2. 11 


Ketchikan 


5,07b 


4. 


,35 




94. 


2 


1 . 72 


Kodiak 


' 4,922 




, 67 




± \J ± m 


1 


i . 56 


Kotzebue 


3, 537 


6 ■ 


, 36 




137. 


,7 


1 . 71 


McGrath 


3,683 


4. 


^62 




100. 


,0 


1.77 


Nenana 


2,378 


3 . 


, 34 




72. 


,3 


1 . 86 


Nome 


4,808 


7. 


,12 




154. 


,1 


2 . 55 


Palmer 


6, 364 


5. 


, 68 




122. 


9 


2 . 00 


Seward 


3,840 


3. 


,25 




70. 


,3 


1.79 


Sitkd 


5,431 


3 ■ 


,94 




85. 


,3 


1 . 52 


Skagway 


3,908 


4, 


,47 




96. 


.8 


2.00 


Soldotna 


5,646 


4. 


,44 




96. 


,1 


1 .80 


St. Marys 


3,828 


5. 


84 




126. 


,4 - 


2.71 


Tanand 


. 2,451 


, 2. 


,98 




64. 


5 


2.00 


Valdez 


5,459 




, 56 




120*3 


1.46 


Wrangell 


4,931 


3. 


,02 




65. 


,4 


1. 56 


Yakutat 


3,237 


3. 


,57 




77. 


,3 


1 . 50 


Average of All 
















Locations Surveyed 


u,113 


4 


.39 




95 


.1 


1.94 
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The excluded portion of cost is nri.ll part of doinp, business in the 
community, and ought to be included, when funds are being allocated 
to communities to provide salaries and housing. This warning con- 
cerning housing --.plit^s to the towns of Barrow, Bethel, Cold Bay, 
Emmonak, Galena, Kotzebue, Nome, St. Marys, and Valdez in Tabj.e 2.3 

The housing quaJitv scale in Table ^.3 is dependent upon the 
interviewer rating a house on a 1 to u scale, with 1 associated 
v/ith a new or well-mainL'ained dwelling, and U associated with poor 
or condemned condition. Since the quality scale is intended to be 
ordinal (3 is worse than 1, but not necessarily three times worse), 
rather than cardinal (3 is three times worse than 1), it is not 
possible to obtain a cost per constant quality/unit by multiplying 
the cost per C:;quare foot rating times the ordinal quality rating. 
Therefore, a comprehensive cost index employing food prices and cos 
per square- foot of housing in comoaring food and housing costs be- 
tween places would be one which translates Anchorage fo'^c '-I'sum^ti 
to all parts of the state, but adjusts living standards in housing 
to local housing market conditions and incomes which have prevailed 
historically rather than meet a single housing standard everywhere 
in che state. This is not consistent with BLS procedures, which 
require a constant standard of living. In fact, it will understate 
the true cost of living in those areas where quality of housing ir> 
lowest; or alternatively, it assumes that housing meeting some mod- 
erate adequacy standard v/ill be provided at cost to the consumer 
equal to that of j.ower quality housing. "^^^ 
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Heating Fuels and Electricity 

Two major ongoing expenditures for running a house in Alaska 

.It 

are heating fuels and electricity. A corribination of units v.liich 
would be available for most modern housinjr in Alaska is some form 
of oil space heat and electricity for l.;ght, refrigeration > hot 
water and cooking. Natural' gas space heat, which is prevalent in 
Kenai, Anchorage, and Barrow, is not currently available in most 
of the 'cowns in the state. All-eleccric homes ere e.L.so fairly rare 
in most of th-j state. Although heating and light are included in 
the housing costs mentioned in the previous section, it is worth- 
while -^o den;onstrate how these vary by location. '^^'^^ "'^ shows 
the index retail prices of No. 2 fuel oil in gallon amounts 

or i.irger ioi- 1976 (excluding city and borough taxes), and the 
De^-;t;.in i97o, average monthly i^esidential electricity bill at 

500 killowatt hours for reporting utilities iif each school distric'. 
and REAA. in the state for which such information is ^ivailable. 
That tr -^e diverge far mere from the Anchorage rates than overall 
housing costs indicates either that housing rents 'in other parts 
of the state are lovt enough to offset utilities and fuel costs 
(which would be unlikely, given that construction costs are also 
higher outside of Anchorage), or that people outside of Anchorage 
purchase less fuel and lighrs and "hou3e" with their housing expen- 
ditures, which is more likely. 



Table 2.M 

Electricity Prices, 500 KWhVMo. Uso, and Fuel Prices 



District 
or REM 



Average 
Residential 
Bill for • 
500 KWH/Mo. 



Electrioitj'' 
Bill Percent 
of Anchorage 
Monthly Bill 



Autumn 1976 
No. 2 Fuel 
Oil Price 
Retail $/Gal. 



Anchorage 
Bristol Bay 
Cordova 
Craig 
Dillingham 



$17, 
57. 
27. 
48. 



62 
66 
50 
85 



57.85 



100.0 
327,2 
156.1 
277.2 
328.3 



,509 
.555 
.519 
.508 
.565 



Fa irbanks 
Galena 
Ha ines 
Hoonah 
Kydaburg 



33. 5U 

30.70 
50.00 
50.90 



190. U 

17U.2 
283.8 
288.9 



.575 
.503 
.508 
.508 



J aneau 
Kake 
Kenai 
Ketchikan 
King Cove 



22.85 

24. 98 
17.65 



129.7 

1U1,8 
100.2 



.508 

.509 
.50U 



Klawock 
Kodiak 

Matanuska-Susftna 

Nenana 

Nome 



3,1.53 
29.25 
34.99 
50.00 



17H.9 
166.0 
198.6 
283.8 



,508 
,521 
.520 
,575 
,568 



North Slope 

Pelican 

Petersburg 

Selawik 

Sitka 



66.00 
26.00 

82. 50 
19.00 



37U.6 
1U7.6 

U68.2 
107.8 



.926 
.508 
.508 

.508 



Skagway 
St. Marys 
Unalaska 
Valdez ' 
Wrangell 
Yakutat 



3U. 60 
82. 50 

U5.50 
2it.75 
U6.83 



196. U 
U68.2 

258.2 
1U0.5 
277.1 



■ 508 
,600 

,509 
,508 
,530 



Notes: See end of tabl<: 
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Table 2.M (continued) 



Distric't: 
or REAA 



N.W. Arctic 
Bering Straits 
Lower Yukon 
Lower Kuskokwim 
Kuspuk 



Average 
Residential 
Bill for 
500 KWH/Mo. 



$75.66 
87.70 
82.50 
49. U5 
93.33 



Electricity 
Bill Percent 
of Anchorage 
Monthly Bill 



U29.U 
U97.7 
U68.2 
280.6 
529.7 



Autur^n 197 6 
No. 2 Fuel 
Oil Price 
Retail $/Gal. 



.815 
. 64U 
.778 
.616 
.848 



S.W. Region 

Lake and Peninsula 



69.28 
87 . 00 



393. 
493, 



.66: 
. 67: 



Aleutian Chain 
Pribiiof Islands 
Adak 

Iditarod 
Yukon-Kvoyukuk 

Yukon Flats 
Upper Railbelx 

Delta/Greely 
Alaska Gateway 
Copper River 
Chatli-.n 
S.E. . .s lands 



50.2 5 



74.47 
79.20 

93 , 99 



34.99 
63, .67 
53,69 
82. 50 



9P 



422. 6 
449. 5 

533.4 



198.6 
361.4 
304.7 
466.2 



, 68 0 



.942 
.702 

.833 
, 553 

. 582 
. 563 
.543 

.504 



Annette Island 
C!:uMch 



Table Metes: Prices are the monthly average electric utility bill 

for 500 KWH, including fuel surcharge, where applicable. 
Source ij Alaska Public Utilities Commission Annual 
Report for 1975. The number is a populatior* weighted 
average for locations listed by APUC. 

2. Sourco: Alaska Enerp,y Office, 1976 Rural Energy Survey ; 
Alaska Lr^orgy Office, fuel price data sheet for 1976; 
Standai-'l Oil Company of California, October 1, 1976, 
posted prices . 
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An alternative index to that of the Division of Personnel for 
the cost of shelter is provided for a limited number of places in 
Table 2.5. This table v/as Calculated using U.S. r/epartment of 
Housing and Urban Development prototype housing costs published 
for various locallries and the 1972 HUD Region IX handbook on util- 
ities usage for subsidized housing, together with utilities price 
infor:riation from the Alaska Public Utilities Commission and ret: 
fuel prices from the Alaska State Energy Office. Generalized "Tio::,- 
gdge information v/as provided by the loan department of ri,rst Federal 
Savings and Loan Association of Anchiorage. These ,-,;-urces wer<; com- 
bined to give a partial budget on housing shelter. The table indi- 
cates that for standardized low budget housing, allowing for certain 
regional differences in the type of space heating which would ordi- 
narily be used, the cost of shelter is consistencly much higher in 
ruraJ arees of the state than in Anchorage. The" fact that housing 
in ^-ome parts of t:ie rotate may actually cost less can be attributed 
to the fact that, as mentioned above, houses are typically smaller 
and of lower quality than in Anchorage, or housing is subsidazec, 
or both. Thus, the table based on standardized housing and utility 
usr.ge is probably a better indicator of the differences in the costc: 
of fixed budgets in different locations, differences which are not 
attributable to differences in income . 

To compile the table, Alaskan riUD prototype housing construe 
tion costs for a throe-bedroom, low-income un i v were selected fr^om 

(30 
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/TiK: ;v--,.,.^nt or mortgage lovi-;-;. Ir vary u^'rhtiy location 

■hi' thc: hi»^h enc, ' In.su.rttnc€ II; ta:ie.-i : int and tjx- 



: 1 



siiuplc ann;:al Int-irest on the declining t. -.lance, anvi 3 to lU per- 
cent mortgage loar. fee. For such rnoi^tgages, a reasonable rule of 
thurJb ip that the monthly payiTient ior principal, interest', taxes , 
and insurance v;ill be about one percent of the air:ounf the loan. 
To this was added the estirrated costs of elGctric utilities, where 
available, based on a tnx^ee-beGroorn, low-income house of the t\pe 
\i.se:i to est Inate const7Aiction cost^ heated with oil (gas in .anchor- 
age, Kenai, and Barrow), and v;hc^-e hot water, refrigeration, cook- 
ing, and lights were supplied by electricity. Hot water usage was 
adjusted downward by 50 p^rcen: in those places not served by a 
water utility..^ based on discussions with ' Anchorage HUD personnel, 
rieat ^osG formr.las in th*^ Region IX. HUD p^oblicat ion were adjusted 
I'or Alaskan housing and insulaxion on the sar-^e basis. It should 
be •■ir..pn.-,5izec that these are coi-ts for a standard low-incoine unit 
o : a I" c u 0 0 :iqua r e feet. T c i c j I c c s-. t s i' o r 2. a r r, e h ori e s w o u I c h e 
::.u(::i hitW":er. ^nd tht? :;r:::ex reJ.at i cnsl.i:.'^: ^ which are ^;enera]..V' ren- 
rosonr.-"i:: i v/^ , ■ ■ 'ild cha:u>: :^c-:.ev;r:a : on rroderate incorre housinp, due 
r.c ai f X tv» -in \ ^ in oI-ju i c : 1.7 ^uel usod, <-ird h if her ricrt;^;.:ro , 




V 0 



operate an automobile conformin^^ to BLS standards for local trans- 
portation in those places v/ith direct access to the major highway 
system, at costs to the family the same as at Anchorage except for 
gasoline. An atr:empt was made to see if other costs of operating 

varied by location through Alaska Automobile Association but this 

20 . V 

proved not • feasible . For moderate budget families, it is likely 

that yearly expenditures will include the equivalent of one or two 

air fares for each family merl^er to Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, 

or Ketchikan. For places near Anchorage and Fairbanks along the 

highway system in the Southcentral and Fairbanks-Alaska Highway 

area, the assumed trips are made more frequently, and by automobile. 

During these trips, the family would do some major shopping and 

take care cf medical and dental work. Adult air fares are shown 

in Table 2.6. 

In areas v;here automobiles Jo not provide significant local 
transportat :! on , annual transportati costs are assumed to include 
the o per at lor: of Loth a snowTTiobilG and a boat north and west of the 
A la s ]-:a Ra n^^ e , b ut only a boat i i: r h-? A 1 e ut ia n s and the Sou t hea s t . 
The rct-^l cr'cii.-ii.crtat. ior: cost for a BLr family cf four for^ one yoar 
based cr: \':\c-: /ibcve a-.sumpt icmn is shcv;r; in Tab Jo 2.7 for at lecist 
ono lO'-^-^tion in eci':h scl.cr:. iistrTct of the i-tatc^. 
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Table 2.5 



Alaskan Air Fares and Air Freight Rates, July 197( 



Place 



Alaska 
Destination 
in Region 



Round Trip 
Air Fare 
to Alaska 

Destination 



Round Trip 

Air Fare 
to Seattle 



Air Freight 
Rate for 100 Ih. 
Shipment from 
Seattle 



Anchorage 
Bristol Bay 

(King Salmon) 
Cordova 
Craig 
Dillingharr 

Fairbanks 

Galena 

Haines 

Hoonah 

Hydaburg 

^^•TTi^neau 
Kake 
Kenai 
Ketchikan 
King Cove 



Anchorage 
Anchorage 
Ketchikan 
Anchorage 



Fairbanks 
Juneau 
Juneau 
Ketchikan 



Ketchikan 
Anchorage 

Anchorage 



99.73 

55. 00 

117.72 



89.72 
64.80 
i+6.00 

48.00 



115.86 
30.00 

325.73 



$246.15 

345.88 
245.39 
195.13 
363.87 

265.61 
355.33 
250.48 
231.66 
198.69 

185»68 
220. 74 
276.15 
150.69 
571.88 



$ 28.05 

37.45 
29.20 
33.40 
39.40 

28.05 
39.35 
45.60 
43.60 
31.45 

23.60 
37 .85- 
39.05 
19.^5 
66.05 



Klawock 
Kodiak 

Mat-Su (Palrrier) 

Nenana 

Nome 



Ketchikan 
Anchorage 



ue.oo 

90.88 



1 ' 



198. 69 
284.43 
(Anc)246.15 
(Fbk)265.61 
U15.97 



31,^5 

26.9 5 (suir.mer) 
(Anc)JS.05 

(Fbk)28.05 



U. Slope (i:jar 
lean 
.-rsbarg 
- uwik 

oitka 

Skagway 

St. MarvL: 

Unalas>:<a 

Valdez 

WrangciJ 

Yakutdt 



row ) 



Fairbar: ks 
Juneau 
Ketchikan 
Ka irbanks 
Juneau 



Ancnor\ar/; 
Anchora ;;e 
A ncho To re 
ercr^Ikcir 
Juneau 



.^5 
6 5 
75 

'01 



8 b 
^3 



7U 



410. 5C 
271. 12 
:S0,7i.i 

:7U . 7u 

2b^.8C 

573.22 
291 .IS 
2 1 S . :. - 



51 . 55 
^5. 60 



^C'U^c^.: Ala-;ka !.\.vl: 
arid *we:;"or'n 



:k.i, 'y.^^wr Aleutic^ir 5 



EKLC 
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Table 2,6 (continued"* 



Place 



Destination 
in Region 



Round 'I'r i p 
Air Tare 
to Alaska 

Destination 



Round Trip 

Air Fare 
to Seattle 



Air Freif.ht 
Rate for 100. lb 
Shipment from 
Seattle 



N.W. Arctic i.^^. 
(Kotzebue) 
Bering St. 
(Nome) 
Lower Yukon 
(Mt. Village) 
Lower Kuskokwiin 
(Bethel) 
Kuspuk 
(Aniak) 
S.W. Region 
(Dillingham) 
Lake & Peninsula 
(King Salmon) 
Aleutian Chain 
(Cold Bay) 
Pribilof Islands 
(St. Paul) 
Adak 
(Adak) 
Iditarod 
(McGrath) 
Yukon- Ko y o K u k 
(Nenana-Tanana ) 
Yukon riots 
(Ft. Yukon) 
Upper Ralibelt 
(Clear) 
Del-a/Greely 
(Big ^^eita) 
Alaska '"atevJdy 
( Tok ) 

Copper Piver' 
(Glenrialle:J 
Chatham 
(Angoon) 
S.L~. Islanch: 
(Ketchikan ) 
Annette Isic^nc: 
(Metlakatld ) 
Chugach 
( Wh i"*: 1 1 fjT 



Fairbanks 
Fairbanks 
Anchorage 
Anchorage 
Anc horage 
Anchorage 
Anchoraee 



Anchorage 



Anchorage 
Anchorage 

Fair'banks 



$1U7.72 
1U7.72 
195. U& 
133.72 
131 .7U 
117.72 



^09. /: 



4 37.72 



1 w ; . r 



$U15.97 
415.97 
UU1.61 

377.39 
363.37 
3U5.88 
5U1. 5& 
655.88 
626.12 
317.73 
(>rbk)26 5.61 
325.61 
(Fbk)26L.61 

3^3 . 61 



$ 47.95 
U7. 95 
U7 .40 
4 2.05 
39.10 
4 0.10 
37.4 5 
66.05 
71.05 
73.0 5 
3 5. 60 

(F^bk)2B.05 
^ 2 . C [ 

(Fbk)2- .OL 
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Table 2.7 



Transportation Cost Index, 1976 



District or REAA 
and Place 



Annual Local 
Transportation 
Cost, Less 
Gasoline 



Annual 
Gasoline 

Cost 
(auto only)' 



Annual 
Intercity 
Transportation 
Cost^ 



Total 
Transportation 
Cost 



Total 

Cost as a 
Percent o 
Anchorage 



Anchorage 


$1,196" 


$469 


$ 0 


$1,665 


ICQ . 0 


Bristol Bay 








(King Salmon) 


1,196 


430 


698 


2,324 


139.6 


Cordova 


1,196 


469 


385 


2,050 


123.1 


Craig 


1,196 


364 


311 


1 ,871 


X X £. » ^ 


Dillingham 


1,196 


500 


824 


2, 520 


IS'' u 


Fairbanks 


1,196 


508 


0 


1,704 


102.3 


Galena 


925 


0 


6 28 


/ 1*553 


93 . 3 


Haines 


1,196 


459 


454 


2,119 


127.3 


Hoonah 


1 ,196 


469 


322 , 


1,987 


119.3 


Hydaburg 


1,196 


469 


336 


2, 001 


190 9 

x . ^ 


Juneau 


1,196 


469 


0 


1,665 


100.0 


Kake 


1,195 


469 


811 


2,476 


148 . 7 


Kenai 


1,196 


t. ;2 


210 


1,898 


1 1 4 . G 


Ketchikan 


1 ,195 


4 67 


0 


1,663 


99 .9 


King Cove 


325 


0 


2,280 


2 , 605 


156.5 


Klawock 


1,196 


3 64 


33 6 


1,696 


113,9 


Kodiak 


1 ,196 


470 


636 


2 , 302 


1 3R i 


Ma t anus k a -Hus i tnd 














1,1^6 


li 7 •> 


91 P ^ 

Z JL C ^ 


1 Q Q 7 
1,00/ 


.1 J. -.^ . o 


Uenav.a 


1 ,196 


51b 


288^ 


1,999 


120. 1 


Nome 


1,196 


506 


1 ,034 


2,736 


164.3 




2 I 


0 


1,020 


1,9^5 


116.8 


Pelican 


325 


c 


598 


9 23 


55.4 


Fetersbur',- 


1,196 




531 


2,196 


131 .9 


Selawik 


92:) 


0 


1 , M 1 0 




1 U 0 . 2 


Sitk-n 


1 A9o 


4 6''^ 


40Li 


2!'?69 


124 . 


Skagway 


1,195 


4 6'^ 


4 8^:. 


j,2 49 


1 ; 9 . 1 


St. Mar-'s 






1,020 


i ,9 US 


1 3 6 . E 


Unalaska 


■ ,196 


U30 


z , 67 2 


^,298 


: 58.1 


Valdez 






3" 


1 ,960 




Wrangell 






^ "! 3 




: :: ^ . u 


Yakutat 








P9'"' 





Not.e<"; : 
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Table 2.7 (continued) 



Annual Local Annual Annual Total 

Transportation Gasoline Intercity Total • Cost as a 

District or REAA Cost, Less ' Cost Transportrition Transportation' Percent of 

and Place Gasoline (auto only) Cost Cost Anchorage 



N.W. Arctic 

(Kotzebue) 
Bering Straits 

(Nome) 
Lower Yukon 

(Mt. Village) 
Lower Kuskokwin 

(Bethel) 
Kuspuk (Aniak) 

S.W. Region 

(Dillingharr.) 
Lake and Peninsula 

(King Salmon) 
Aleutian Chain 

(Cold Bay) 
Pribilof Islands 

(St. Paul) 
Iditarcd (KcGrath) 

Yukon-Koyukuk 

(Nonana/Tanar.a ) 
Yukon Flats 

(Ft. Yukon) 
Upper Railbeit 

(Ci(.vir) 
Delta Greely 

(Big Delta ) 
Alaska Gcitew^y 

(Tok/Norti:wav) 



$ 925 



925 



925 



925 
925 



q 0 



09S 



3 25 



$ 0 

0 

0 

0 
0 



0 

0 

0 
0 



$1,034 

1,034 

1,36S 

936 
922 

824 
698 
2,070 

2,858 

530 

::S8 
J-! V n 



^8o' 



$1,959 
1 ,959 
2, 293 
1 ,861 

1,749 

1 ,623 

2,395 

3 . ' . 
1,455 

1,721 
: ,34o 
2,1B^- 



117.7 
117.'/ 
137.7 

111 .6 

110.9 

105.0 
97 . 5 
143. B 

/ ^ >• . O 

87 .4 



;U6 



Copper Pivfjr 

(Glennalleii) 
Chatham (Anrc^on) 
S.E. Islands. 

(Ketchikan' 
Annette Island 

(M-tlakatla) 
Ch uga c h .- c h o o 1 ::. 

(W'hitt ier ) 



315 
406 



:*■(. t.es : So*.' x:.nd u f i ;\V, I ; 
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Notes to Tr;blL- :\^^ 



1. Ba^e.' yn ;roderate income family of four. 

2. Aur\»v-i 197 J Intermediate Inccrj- transportation cost, inflated by 
the .atio of July 1976 to C'utcbcr 1975 Anchorage CPI . For loca- 
ticn/-: with less than one-fourth the statewide auto registrations 
to .:opulation average, ar, annual cost of $925 for a snowmobile 
c:r-.': boat, or $325 for only a boat was assumed. See Robert 
Nat.,;n Associates methodology listed in sources. 

3. G-\^iolinfi cost v: '.'.gured on basis of 15 mil^s per gallon, 
9s-''^B TTj.'.les pci y-'dr, and local gasoline prices. Gasoline 
vz.' is r^ased on BLS intercity index information. 

U. inte/^city i-aiisportation • cost is in most c-a: based on inter- 
city air I 'ii. - s for the equivalent of 7 annua.i adu].t fares split 
-Tno lJt.^le, one of which qualifies for youth rates. Since 

. .itermediate budgets allow for some intercity air 

tr£ive.l. i ^J i?.ost cases the cost listed is the. ddditional air 
trave?. . ■ and abo\"e Anchorage costs , 

5. Bar.:."".- </n monthly automobile trips to Anchorage, round trip of 
-'^iles, at 2C cerjts per mile. 

• ■ "'-Lsed on monthly automobile trips to Fairhar.ks, 120 miles round 
;:rip, at 20 cents per mile. 

Hased on monthly automobilp rrir:^ to Fairbanks, 200 mile? round 
trip, at 20 cents per mile. 

Haced on monthly automobile trips to Anchorage, 90 mile loun:: 
trip, 20 centc per mile?, plu::- $30.80 c harries for the automobile 

and driver hauJ.ed on the railroad between 'y*^hittier and Porta^.c. 
and ^^22 i\:r ?■ paisen^ers . 

■ourceis; Ai.rlines involved; Bure^'ia of Labor Statistics, "ELS Revise 
Lsrim.ates for Urban Family Budp^ets and Comparative Indexes for 
Selected Urban Areas, Autumn 1975;" Alaska Department of rii^-hway 
A 1 a s y.a D i v i s i. on o f Ener sr^y a n d Power De v e 1 opm en t ; Rob er t Ka t ha n 
Associates, Tlie Cost of Livinr. in Alaska and Federal Poverty 
Guidelines . 
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Clothing and Furnishings 

CJothing prices in Alaska may vary by location; however, nhere 
is little information on this phenomenon. If ordered in small quan- 
tities through a mail-order catalog and delivered by parcel post, 
clothing items ordered would have the same total price, including 
shipping, in the "bush" as in Anchorage. The hypothetical family 
of four is assumed to take maximum advantage of this feature of' 
Alaskan mail service. Items too heavy to send parcel post, such 
as household appliances, would often go by air freight, and the 
cost df very heavy, large order. > v/ould include the charge for this 
service, whicti is very high in the remote parts of the state. Many 
of the standard household furnishings listed in the BLS housing 
budget are light items, such as towels, sheets, and small appliances 
which could go by mail, or be carried back as luggage on annual or 
semi-annual shopping trips. The standard assumed life on large ap- 
pliances in the BLS budget .i.s quite long, and so the annual cost is 
quite a small proportion of the total budget. In autumn of 1975 in 
Anchorage, total household furnishings and -Derations amounted to 
only S.S percent of the total intermediate budget consumption, and 
major appliances are a small portion of this total. Mousehc^.d opera 
tions expenditures consist mostly of exp*^ndirures for cleaning and 
paper supplies which trades throup^h the same ^orts of retail outlets 

as canned foodstuffs, and which can expect similar markups over 

21 

An c ho "r -a^, g 1 n s i rr: i 1 a r 1 o c a 1 i t i e c; . 
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to get a clothing and household furnisjhings total, it is as- 
sumed tha.t clothing costs are the same as Anchorage, household 
furnishings costs bear^ the same relationship to Anchorage costs 
as relative freight rates on a 100 pound, $200 order shipped to 
each location, and household operations costs bear the same re- 
lationship to Anchorage costs as does the food price index* A 
summary of this data appears in Table 2.8, 

Personal and Medical Care 

The largest single component of this category of expenditure 
consists of health insuran-^.e . 'n attempt was made through Blue 
Cross of Washington-Alaska to see if insurance rates, doctors' and 
dentists' office calls, and other related medical expenses \ary 
systematically according to locality. Blue Cro:-;s was unable to 
develop the information since variation in i:ypes of p-.cns 

available and the groups to which: they are sold varies so v/idelv 
that locality-to-Iocai L^y differences wer'e not discernable. Th.-^re 
fore, average family Triedical co^.ts are. assumed con::^ 1: for al_ 
areas of the ,^tate, Di f f er'.. .. .. os in such costs due ro transposrat: 

e.g., the cost of t a k i n ,e, a i a n i s t o A n c h c ra e e , J u ri e a u , Fa hK: ci n } v s 
or Ketchikan /"or major T.'L-cicai wo^^k— ate subsuriisa araier -^i vni:;i .cr 
costs foi^ annual trips . 1 ersonal Cc.iro costs in tlic- Bur'eau oi' Lass 
rtaiis^irs tastily su:ii^*s*: ^---^r'ips ass dc^ii.inatod ti^e costs 
Yialrcc'.::^ an:: toiler arsislas. fssr-er rrol^ii: k; dc no*, va: " 
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Ail Treight Costs and Household Furnishings 
and Operations Indices, 1976 



Piact 



He ^ -Alaska 
. ^ jnd 
Aii f . .^ight 
Cost c Shipping 



Cost of 
J' 2 00 Item 
with Shipping 



Index 
Percent oi 
Anchorage 



Housir::oId 
Operations I: 
Percent of 
Anchorai::e 



Anchorage 
Bristol Bay 

(King Salmon) 
Cordova 
Crdig 
Dili:n;.^han^ 



S28.0S 

37 , U5 
29.20 
33. uo 
39. UO 



$228.05 

237.45 
229.20 
233 .UO 
23 9. 



1 00 . 0 

lOU.l 
100. 5 
102. 3 
105.0 



100.; 



Fairbanks 

Galena 

Haines 

Hoonah 

Hydcibur 



28.05 
39.35 
US. 60 
U3. 60 
31 .45 



226.05 
239. 35 
245. 60 
243.00 
231.45 



100. C 
1 0 5 . 0 
107 . ^ 
106 .S 
0 I . 5 



juiie-^ u 
i<ake 
Kenai 
Ketchikan 
King Cove 



37.8[- 
39.05 
19.-5 

i.) 6 • 0 5 



237.85 
2 1 9 . ^* 

:6 6.c ^. 



10'- . 3 
104. S 

■:^c . 2 
1 1 . 



Klawoo]-: 
' Kodiak 
r\atanuskc:;-r 

Menruna 
Nonje 



31 . 



North < 
Pelican 
Petersburr 
Seiawik 



5'^kdgw:iy 

St. Marv:: 

Unaids.vci 

Valde- 

Wrangeii 

Yak:/ 



A ^ . :■ i. 
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I cent 



Seat tie- Alaska ^iousehcl.i 

100 Found Cost of Index Operations Ir^'Iex 

Air freight $200 Itefr. Percent of Percent o: 

^l^ce Cost of Shippin^^ w'ith Shipping Anchorage Anchorage 



N.W. Arctic 

(Kouzebue) 5:^7. 95 

Berihg Straits (Nome) ^-^'^.9 5 
Lower Yukon 

(Mt. Village) ^7.40 
Lower Kus ko kv/ im ( 3 e t h e 1 ) u 2 , 0 ::- 

Kuspuk ( An ia k ) 3 0 . 1 0 



S2U7 . 95 
2^7 . 95 



2U2.0!S 
239 . 10 



106 .7 
[OS/' 



. ^4 2 . 9 



S.W, Region 

( Uiilinghdm ) 
Lake and Peninsui-^ 

(King I'vaimon) 
Aleutian Chain 

(Cold Bay-Saii^ k 
F7 ^bilof I-.Lindi: 

Paul) 
A-..:... (Adak) 

Iditaro.1 (M: ) 
St. :>n ."..k^-. 

Yukon ri L:. i[ t: . ' 
(■p:!er ri:i 1.1::^ *; ^ • - ■ 
i;elra/:;Te..:v 

(^i,; :e:-.^ 

i on::-! ^ .1.1 : J 
(""ha (. A:.*" ' 



1^0. 10 



2^0.10 



.Id 
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ERIC 



I 
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8 



8(i 
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District or 
r 1 



]!!.:: 



8!) 
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ERIC 



ERIC 



'* i 



ERIC 



ERJC 



ERIC 



Cu^lena , Tanana, McGrath , N^enana , rairban!-. 
S. of Arctic Circle, Ft. Yukoii-N. of :Arct 
C i r^r. 1 e , Barrov; , Kot zeh ue , Nome ^ Hoop er Ba 

: 1 \' a r '-r.-: here else 



■ T o 11 r ■ n a yr ; a n Carp e i t e r ■ ') 



oalana, Tanana , KcGratr, Ii'enana, Fairbank 
of Arctic Circle, Ft . Yukon-N . of Arct 
Circle, Barrow, Kotzebv.e, Nome, Hoorer 5a 

Cordova, Valdez, Palrner, Sev;ard, Kenai, 
r'.odiak , Aleutian Islands , Betbiel 

Haines-Ska£>^ay', Juneau, Sitka, Petersburg-- 
Wrar.rell, Ketchikan. 



(See Journe^'inan Carpenter) 



C'- ■ : ui.lic or . t r a :; s la f. o r r'' t'; a r, 
•■'a an^: ::cur ?:'>'i.sion :anT:;hlet Nc- 
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STATE SALARY SCHEDULE DIFrEREKTIAL!^ 
GENERAL GOVER^JMENT UNIT, STEP A 
MAY 16, 1976 



Monthly Rates Percent of A nchorc:g.e 

Gen'i Govt. . ^ 

Pldce Schedule Range 8 Ran^;,e 15 Range 30 R^ngc 3 Ran^c :i 5 Rc,rige 30 



Ketchikan 


A 


$ -95.7 


$1 , 513 


$3,802 


100. 


.0 


100. 


0 


100 . 


0 


Petersbui'g- 






















Wrangell 


C 


987 


1,571 


3,342 


103, 


1 


103 . 


8 


103. 


7 


Sitka 


r\ 


98 7 


1,571 


3,942 


103. 


1 


103. 


8 






Juneau 


A 


957 


-1,513 


3,^02 


1C0„ 


0 


100, 


,0 


^'lOO, 


,0 


Haines-Skagway 


D ' 


1,018 


1,630 


4,091 


106. 


4 


107, 


,7 


107. 


,e 


CoT*dova 


E 


1 ,083 


1,75H 


4,403 


113. 


7 


115. 


, 9 


115, 


.8 


Vaidez 


I 


1,120 


1,821 


4,569 


117. 


C 


120, 


,4 


120. 


9 


Pali;iier ' 


C 


987 


1,571 


3,942 


103. 


,1 


103, 


.8 


103. 


. 7 




A 


957 


1,513 


•■ 3 , 0 2 


100, 


,0 


100, 


. 0 


100 > 


, 0 


Seward 


D 


1,018 


1, 630 


ti,091 


106, 


,4 


107, 


.7 


107, 


. u 


Kenc^i 


D 


1 ,016 


1 ,630 


4,091 


106, 


,4 


107 , 


.7 


107, 


.6 


Kodiak 


D 


1,018 


1,6 JO 


4,091 


106, 


.4 


107, 


.7 


107. 


.6 


Aleut iaii Islands 


F 


1 ,190 


1,960 


4,917 


124, 


.3 


129, 


. 5 


129. 


.3 


Dillingham?, 


F 


1,190 


1,960 


4,917 


124. 


.3 


129, 


. 5 


129, 


. 3 


Bethel 




1,231 


2,034 


5 , 1 03 


^128, 


.6 


134, 


.4 


134. 


.2 


Ga 1 ena - Ta n a na - 






















McGrath 


H 


1,27 0 


2,109 


5,295 


132, 


.7 


139 


.4 


139 


. 3 


Nenana 




1,231 


2,034 


5,105 ^. 


128, 


.'6 


134 


. u 


^34 


. 2 


Fairbanks and S. of 






















Arctic Circle 


£ 


- 1,083 


1 ,75'4 


4,403 


113, 


. 7 


115 


.9 


115 


.8 


Ft. Yukon and N. of 






















Arctic Circle 


K 


1 ,270 


2,lo9, 


5,295 


132 


:i 


■ 139 


.4 


139 


.3 


Barrow-Kotzebue 


H 


1,270 


2,109 


5,295 


132 


.7 


139 


,4 


139 


. 3 


Home 


F 


1 ,190 


1,960 


4,917 


124 


.3 


129 


.5 


129 




Hooper 3ay 


G 


1,231 


2,034 


5,103' 


128 


.6 


134 


.4 - 


134 


. z 


Contiguous U.S. 




















T 


^ and Canada 


X 


800 


1 :231 


3,048 


83 


. 5 


81 


.4 


80 


.2 



Source: State of Alaska Salary Schec'u le, May 16, ri V76. 

Note: The salary for any given position is defined by schedule, which varies ograp-.i- 
cally . by 'region; range, v;hich varies with the "job; and step, which varit v;ith 
experience. The figures in the table r^eflect low, raediuiii, and high ranges for 
each location. 
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Summary • 

In Chapter 2, this .study deals v/ith two major issues in develop- 
,ing "cost of living" indices for Alaska. The first problem is' that 
insurf icient. daca exists to permit the construction of a comprehen- 
sive index for any location other than Anchorage. ^ In spite of this 
ditticulty, the bulk of the chapter is devoted to the construction 
of d total consumption CO90 index which is believed to more accur.^tely 
reflect the differences in the costs of ir.aintaining a given staqdara 
of living j.n various locations in the 'state than any other index cur- 
rently available. The discussion is keyed to the budget components 
of the U.S. Infercity Index, publisned annually by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Departures from BLS methodology and proxy vari- 
dbles which are used in the Alaskan index are specified. 

The second problem can be most simply expressed in its Alaskan 
context as a question of whether a "cost of living" comparison of 
two locations should be a comparison* of the costs at the two loca-- 
tions of a fixed bundle of gobds and. services characteristic of 
' only one of the locations, or whether the co.T.parison should be 
between the costs of whatever goods and services are actually 
purchased at each location, recognizing that actual purchases may 
reflect differences in standards of living. Since the intent of 
the School Founda~tion Prograin seems to be to provide equal education 
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Qpportunities in difforent places in' Alaska, a "cos:t of living" 
index reflecting this, intent should also hold standard of living, 
constant to the maximum possible extent. For this reason, we used 
.a fixed weight market basket based on -the Anchorage BLS Standard 
Family Budgets, The index used in this study is coinpared to the 
other indices used by the state, which do not use fixed weights < 
and to stare and private "cost of living" pay differentials. 



X 
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Chapter 2 
Footnotes 



1. For- <^ mere complete discussion, see School Finance in Alaska , 
Report Ho. 1, "An Overview of Current Issues, Sources', and ; 
Distribution of Funds for public Elementary and Secondary 
Education ," Center for Northern Education Research, University 
of Alaska, Fairbanks, 1976, Appendix B. 

2. However, v'^cost of living'* payments should not be confused with 
hardship pay or other benefits paid to workers to persuade them 
to accgpt disagreeable or dangerous working conditions. These ', 
benefits are often given by private industry and governments 
even where "cost of living" is relatively low. Private con- 
tracts in Alaska may contain elements of hardship pay in some 
locations, even .If the difference in pay is called a "cost of 
living" differential. 

3. U.S. 'Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, '"Urban 
Family Budgets." See: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Three Stan - 

, dards of Living for 'an Urban Family of Four Persons ^ Spring , 
1957 ,". Bulletin No. 1570-5, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics; Edna B. Branch', "Urban Family Budgets Up- 
dated to Autumn 197U," Monthly . Labor Review 98(6): U2-U8, 
June 1975. The budgets continue to be a subject of contro- 
versy to some extent. See: Mark K. Sherwood, "Fainily Budgets ' 
and Geographic Differences in Price Levels," Monthly Labor 
Review 98(4): 8-15, April 1975. 

U. Economists call these benefits and costs either public goods or 
externalities > Public^ goods are goods like fresh air or recrea- 
tion opportunities in an uncrowded environment, where one person's 
consumption the good does not affect another^ person 's ability 
to consume. Other benefits and costs are called externalities. 
Even though one person's consumption may subject others to. 
benefits and/or C9Sts, the price of goods consumed does not • ^ 
necessarily take that, fact into^ account. For example, fishing 
*■ benefits conferred on a person by virtue of 'his living nbxt to 
a ,salmon stream may not necessarily be reflected in the price 
of the house, nor would the costs associated with a loud and 
obnoxious neighbor-. These are benefits and costs associated 
with the, decision to purchase .which are "external" to the mar- 
ket decision and which will not be reflected in the "cost of 
living." ^ . - ^ 

' . ' iol 
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rticuiar, regional food preferences^^ availability o^'p'ublic 
portation, and climate differences . 



5. In part: 
transportc 

6. After a hiatus of several years, the Bureau of Labor Stati^ics 
will nesume consunier surveys in Fairbanks in the spring of 1977. 
Based on the"" 'survey , a Consumer Price Index will be computed 
for F£iirbanks, but it is uncertain whether there will be an 
"intercity index" tovcompare to other places. Anchorage' is 

the only other Alaskan city for which such surveys have been 
done since 1959-50; — ^ 

7. .The problem was at least partly .costs of data collection, since' 
reporting became quarterly for the CPI in 1959, and the BLS 
felt their old series was^-outdatecT* 

^ • Quarterly Report on Alaska ' s Food Prices , Prepared^ by the Eco- 
nomics, Department , Alaska Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Issued by the Cooperative Extension Servii)e, University of 
Alaska, Fairbanks, Alaska. Issued for March, June, September, 
and December of each year. * ^ 

9. See footnote 3., 

10. Included in the data required from other agencies *is thr€ USDA 
low'-cost, moderate-cost, and Tibefal ;food plaii, found Xn Family 
Food Plans , Revised 196U (CA 62-19, November 196U), Agricultural 

■Research Service, U,S. Department of Agriculture, and standards 
for* the shelter component of housing '^N^ost, established by the 
Am^ric'an Public Healtli Associa'cion and U.S. Public Housing Ad- * 
ministration. Specific items required to fulfill the general 
standards were based i^on observed consumer behavior estab- 
lished regionally by ■<:onsumer surveys. The most recent surveys 
were completed by BLS between July, ^1973 and June, 197U. 

11. Three meals per day per person, 7 days per^week, 52 weeks per 
• year, for an urban family of^ four persons: employed husband, 

age 38,. wife not employed outside th^ home, 8-year-old girl, 
13-year-old boy. ^ 

12. Food price estimates are based' on. data obtained during collection 
of food prices;' for the Consumer Price In^ex. 

13. See BLS Bulletin 1570-55 p. 41, and food appentiix-. 

14. The Fairbanks-North Star Borough Impact ^ Information Cent e^"^ ^ Report 
No. 30_ (October 20, 1976) explains further, and derives a superior 
intercity food price index. for Fairbanks compared with Anchorage. 

'■' The problem in th-s current study is^that too many places were in- 
volved to make the Impact Informa4:ion Center solution practical? 

... . 
- 1 ^ ■ 
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15. BL£ bulletin 1570-5, p.. 10 and p'. ^2. ^ See aiso BL5 Bulletin 
1570-3., - Ciry Woi-ker s Family Budget : Pricing , Specification , 
and Average P rices , Autumn 1966 . 

16. 'State of Alaska, Survey of Housing . and Food Cost s, Division 
• ■ of Personnel and Labor Relations (Draft), November, 1975. 

Methodology was consistent with the 197 2 survey of the same 
name. - " . ' 

17. Randomness essentially- means that each household has an- equal 
chance of being selected, ^vercampling state workers pre- 
vented this. Sample sizes were selected in proportion to 
the nunber of state workers in a locc^lity. This is almost 
the reverse of sampling techniques designed to maximize/lThe 
confidence one can have that the sample accurately represents 
the population. Sample size should be. large enough xJ in- 
suxn3 that, -given the sample variance in response to ques- 

"^tions on, for example, the amount spent on housing, the* 
sample mean is within a tolerable confidence ^ntea;;;^val of 

'the "true" mean for the population. If responses are equally 
c^^^v^riable in ' large citi-:^s and small villages, the absolute 
sample size should be a relatively larger proportion of the 
total population in the small villa^is. If housing costs 
were extremely variable, it might be necessary^to sanipile 
virtually 100 percent of small village households and a very 
small sample in urban areas.. While this may not be practi- 
cally possible, the sr.mple size does need to be larger in 
small villages and could be smaller in Anchorage. 

18. If the interviewers were carefully ■ trained to give a rating 
in cardinal terms — that is, a rating of 3.5 is 3.5 times as 
bad as a rating of 1 — the cost per constant quality unit 
would have meaning. 

19. On the other hand, some adjustment probably ought to be made 
for the differences in method of meeting a given standard of 
living, since .there might be" differences between areas where, 
for example, gas is used for ""space heating and areas where 
oil is used. This adjustment is made in this study. 

/ 20. There was fio information on whether this is actually true. 
Insurance is expected not to vary, and maintenance repair 
costs bear an unknown relationship to other costs of living. 
For moderate incomes., the basic Anchorage travel cost number 
allows some normal intercity transportation. Thus for Fair- 
banks, Juneau, and Kexchikan, the assumption of "no" air 
transportation . really means the samfe amount as is charactfir- 
istic of Anchorage residents. Outlying area .residents are 
specifically assumed to require instate air travel or its 
equivalent in cost. 
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21. It was necessary to use the overall food price, in^ex in com- 
piling cost of living, since a separate index was not cal- 
culated for canned foodstuffs. • , 

22. See footnote 21 . ' . 

23. Teachers do not pay the Social Securjrty taix^ However, classi- 
fied workers are on the Social Security system. 

2^. In "computing the final "cost of living'- iiid^x, it was decided 
that to ta'l^ consumption costs would be a clcseV* proxy for 
operating costs of schools than^would total budgef^costs . 
Ta-xes were therefore excluded when the index was calculated. 

r 




1U4 
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CHAPTER 3 ^ • 

Comparison of the ' 1 ns true t i'onal Unit Allotments and Cost 
of Living ^ h Actual Expenditures for Education 

Introduction 

Having compared the Instruct ional Unit Allotments with the 
various measures of the differences in "cost of living" in several 
school districts and Regional! Education .Attendance Areas (REAAs) , 
WG can now ask whoth^ the Instructional Unit Allotments adjust for 
differences in operating costs. Again, it is necessary to make 
som'e "important but subtle theoretical distinctions in order to under 
stand the -comparisons , which are limited by the data available. 

Kxpenditures on Education vs. Cost of Education Units 

In an ideaL world/ the Instructional Unit Allotment would 'in- * 
flate the all(^cation for a basi- unit of education by just enough 
to adjust for the different costs of providing that'basic unit in 
different' parts oi the s^tate. In such a world, the computation of 
thH j^nstructional Unit Allotment would be simple:' each district and 
KFJj\^ could be required under Department of Education regulations 
to submit its estimated and actual costs of the basic unit at the 
bu^ii^n i and end oi tije school year, together with^i^he number of 
basic mi j.Ls raue;riL. In fact, however, there is disagreement about 
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how to define th^ ideal basic unit, since several different sorts 
of classes are taught for students of varying abilities, backgrounds 
and ages. .It seems ridiculous to ask how much high school shop is . 
.,equivaWt in units of education to a month^of fourth grade arith- 
metic or r^edial I'eading, particularly if taught to different 
students of different backgrounds, and in different surroundings. 
Even the same class, taught in different circumstances is different: 
the Supreme Court^ of the, Uc.ited States ruled in the ^ase of Brovrn 
V. the J^-c^rh of Education that '.'separate-bu -equal** facilities, 
when defined- as simply as a school-and-teachers-and~s^*udents , are 
not necessarily equal. The quality of the physical facility and 
teacher, th^ background' of the students, the size of class, and the 
subject bein^^ taught all help determine *'how much'^ and even "what" 
gets transferred in a teaohing day. The founders of Alaska's 
School- F/)unda^ion program recognized the problem; and adjusted ' 
for some of the ways in which the quality and cost of education 
can varv. 

t 

A major deterrninant of the quality of education is the type 
of instruction offered. A major premise of the Foundation ^program, 
for example, is that special education and vocational education 
ar^ more expensive than the average academic class for the same 
number of students. Therefore, the funding formulas provide extra - 
amounts of money for smaller numbers of students in vocational 
and special education, and also allows them to be figured in regular 
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instruction for di. ic t* t:otalr; . (Table 3.1) The number of instruc 

t.ional' units thus computed in the Foundation program, however, cloes 

not allow for the differences in the kind and size of . classes taught 

in reg^ular instruction, or the type o? program pursued: nine student 

constitute an ins triACtional ^- unit . This leads to the f undainental 

difficulty that comparing expenditures per student will not tell 

one how costs of an ideal bdsic unit of instruct! - vary by l6cation 

It only tells hew the costs of providing nine students with "some-. 

i ' . 

thing" vary by location. The problem is basic to understanding 

differences in spending levels. While one district in a- low-cost 

area may choose to provide an elaborate program and another in a 

high-cost area^-may choose a "bare bones?" program, the expenditures 

per student or- per instructional unit may be identical. Unfor- 

tunately for this, study, there is no' information about what an 

identical program would have cost in both .locations ; there is only 

information- op what the total of all programs actually pursued cost. 



Expenditures per ADM vs. Instructional Unit Allotment Index 

I 

Since it is not curreirfly pos^>ible to compare :iit costs for 
id€:ntical program of instruction, this section 'will compare the 
tot:c:.i cost or the progran:s which were actually pursued in each lo- 
cality in rhe 1^75-76 schocl year on a cost p€.r student and -a cost 

• - . 2 

.:or t:ruc:tional unit basic.'" Lazh of these comparisons provides 
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Tabio? 3.1 

Schedule of Allowable Tn3tructi-/;;al l;nits 
(1) Elementary and Secondary Schools schedule 



In districts with ADM 
.under 1,000: 



ADM 



Under 
10-20 
21-32 
33-46 
47-62 
63-80 
81-999 



Instructiorfel 
_ Units 

10 1 ^ - 

2 
3 

5 

6 plus' 1 . for 
each 18 or fraction 
of' 18 in ADM 



In districts with ADM 
of 1 , 000 or over : 



A DM - 

Under 10 
,10-20 
'21-32 ■ 

33-U6 - 
"U7-62 

63-80 

81-99 

100-3005 



Instructional 
Units . 

' 1 

' . 2 
3- 
U . 
5 
6 
7 

7 plus 1 for 
each 19 pupils 
.or fraction of 19 



3 006 and over 160 plus 1 for 
each 23 pupils 
or fraction of 23 



(2) Vocational Education schedule : 
ADM^*' Instructional Units 



S-10 



\ 



1 

3 plus .1 for: 

each 20 or 
'ractJ;or. of 20 



(3) Special Education schedule: 
A^M- Instructional Units 



5-8 
9-15 

25-3S 



1 

2 

3 



and over U plus 1 for each -11 

or fraction of.jl in ADM' 



^. .^tuay Gcb.eci'jl^.v- II' a district- has 5 or more cor-respon-- 
the units ^ire 'cv.vr.puted in the same manner as for elementary 
s£cr:ool5 ii: districts wits ADI'i under 1,000. 



estiva .1. 



or vocat.ioncT:! e 



"Jucation and .special education is based on full-time 



It) 8 



4- , 



1 0 ;) 
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Bristol I. 



He ~ :r:h 



1 o tni 1 [] 7 5-76 
Expend i -cures /A DM 
.i-; a Percenxage 
ci Anchorage 



1 0 n , 

19:'. 3 
127. i- 



ins rructi oral 
Unit Allotment 
as a Percentage 
of Anchorage' ' 



100.00, 
132. 56' 

115,00 
107. 50 



1J1.25. 

1^0. '4i;' 

10'? - sr 



5-: 



1 00. 00 
' i 0 7 , 5 0 

IOC ,00, 



•0'^. 50 
lO'? . 50 

10" " 
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;■; :. , Alisk:: I'Mor^viii 1 Borough Sciicuj] Distrirt 



Table (. ...;ontinued ) 



District' 
or KEAA"^. 



197^-76 Total 1975-76 

ADM Expenditures/ ADM 



Total 1975-76 
Expenditures /ADM 
as a Percentage 

of Anchcra^ 



Instructional 
Unit Allotment 
as a Percentage 
of Anchorage 



H.W. -Arctic 
Berin^; f^traits 
Lower Yukon 
Low e r K u s K o v i ir. 
Kuspuk 



, 595. 53 
196. 65 
231.35 
1,339. 15 
26U.3 2 



7,822.6 
5,079. 1 
3,58^>.6 
5,863. 5 



226.0 
368.4 

239. 2 
166.9 

276.2 



132. 56^ 
136.^0^ 
136. 50- 
140. ^^ "^ 



S . W . Ror.i or. 

Lake ap.Li T'en Insula 



5 54 . 63 



^,486.2 211.4 - 132. 56; 

132.56' 



Aleut i a:: Clialn 
i'ribilo:' Islands 



- - - 207.S 



132. 56; 
132. 56^ 



;\aaK 

I2itar\:.: 
Yukon- -scviikuk 
Vukcn Ylars - 
Upper ixailhel: 

Del ta/orei. ly 
Alask \ , >at ev;av 



: 

2'-^ 2 , 31 
63e 
^30 
34 6 



3,611 

i;,6H.l 
5,622 
u,li';> 



3,08'' .5 



iie.o 

170.1 
220. 5 
264 .8 
194 .0 

14 5.4 



132, 56^ 
li^O.44^ 

140.44;; 

140.44^ 
133 .7 5 



1 J 1. 25 
111.25 



i.cpper :\\\'i:^r 
Annette Islana 



7 27 . 20 
413 . 36 



3 , 3 ^ 
2, 593. 5 



1 59.8 
122.2 



115.00, 
105.00' 



.*Kit,n:r. 



^^2^, 26 



~ 



- 179.0 



107. 50, 
J 05. 00" 



^'nuiacf i 



172. 8 



115.00 



^r::e::t i r;olat i ^n. -factor , Gince the cistric^-^ not 
r. , Kv*:';hikan ly rail, hii^hwav, or thv' 



urcM?: Alaf^ka Department:-, of Lducacion, Alaska Unorganized Borough Scliool District, 
Center for Northern Educational Research. 
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costs per pupil. Finally, many of the small districts are located 
in areas of *the state which ace relatively isolated from surface 
transportation, andr are charac'.er izod by. severe climate. These 
factors contribute to. increased operation and maintenance costs; and 
where extensive distances are inVolved in administering the schools, 
as in the North Slope district: and many of the REAAs, administrative 
expenditures also, tend to be high. The detail of operations ex- 
penditures per ADM can be fourd in Appendiy Table An^-^ 

t-xpenditures per Instructional Unit and Foundatit)n Aid vs. 
Instructional Unit Allotment Index 

From the previous section, it appears that the Instructional 

Unit Allotments cU^ not make up the diffiirence in expenditures per 

student between Anchorage and other communities in the state, even 

t;hough they are ,correla t ed . ^ However, another aggregate comparison 

is possible which may be more significant. In Table 3.3, the In- 
•J 

structi.onal Unit Allotment Index is compared with an index of total 

V 

J 975-7b scliool year expenditures per instructional unit. (Decail 
is available in Appendix T^le A. 2.) This comparison adjusts the 
-raw Average Daily Membership data in several significant ways. The 
^"ormiilas which are used to determine t!u instructional unit, "the 
;-;v!.r(.!v'.ate of all direct and indirect services necessary to provide, 
a standard level of instruction for a group of- pupils , "^appl ies in 
such a way tliat for districts with less than l,OQb students, in- 
Struct ioaal units are ^;eneraled at a higher rate than for 

112 
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r'X[M?n<l lture^: !\>r I n.-t i 'lu: t i o'na 1 vinit. 
Instruct ioTui L i'n i l A I k- tnii'iitc* , i 97 r)-7b 



District 



1975-76 
Instructional 



Units 



1 



Total '197 5-' 7.3 
Expeuditur-as/ 
Instructional 
Unit 



Total 197 5-76 
Exper.ditures/ 
Instructional 

Unit as a 
Percentage of 

Anchorage 



Instr-uctional 
Unit Allotment 
as a Percentage 
of Anchor--^ ee • 



Anchorage , 
Bristol Pa}^ 
Cordov^-^ 
Craig 

Dillingham 


2,268 

26 
US 
15 

39 


^ ? 7 s R a 
* 39,684 
■3T;t)27 
47,976 
42,150 


100 . 0 
105.6 
82.6 
127.7 
112.2 


100.00^ 
132,56-^ 
115.00 
107. 50 ^ 
132. 56^' 


Fairbanks 

I'alena 

Haines 

lioonah 

Hydaburg 


740 
16 

3 7 

25 ■ 
11 


37,499 
36,76':^ 
36,017 
38,543 
30,910 


33 

97 . 9- 
95.9 
102.6 
82.3 ' 


111 . 25^ 
140.44^ 
107. 50' 
107.50 
107,50 


Juneau 
Kake ■ 
Kenai 
Ketc])ikan 
King Cove 


289 
• 19 
357 . 
18U 
14 


32,065 
31,729 
36,557 
36,229 ^ 
.28,765 


Q ^ 1 1 
0 J . M- 

84. 5 
97.3 
96.4 
76.6 


1 00 . 00 
107. 50 
107.50 
100.00^ 
132. 56^' 


Klawock 
j\ou lax 

Hatanaska-f?.ur: i tna 

Nenana 

Nome 


S 

170 
217 
20 
71 


29,030 
33,987 
36,007 
41,309 
45,870 . 


77.3 
90.5 
95.9 
110.0 
122.1 


107. 50 
107. 50 
103. 75 
133.75^ 
132. 56^ 


North Slope 
Pelican 
Peters burr, 
Selawik 
Sitka 


103 
5 

48 

21 
124 ■ 


65,758 
27,443 
30,597 
4'0,60?r 
33,696 


175. 1 
■73.1 

81.5 
108.1 

89.7 


^ , 14 0.44^^ 
112.88^' 
103.75^ 
140.44^ 
103.75 


Skagway 
St. Marys 
Una la ska 
Valdo:: 
V/ rang ell 
Yakut at 


19 
14 
14 
70 
46 
IG 


* 26,568 
41 ,387 ■ 

* 42,815 
30,781 
27,011 
4U,6 88 


70.7 
110.2 
11 4. .0 
81.9 
71 .9 
119.0 


107. 50 ^ 
136. 50'^ 
132. 56^ 
115. 0.0 
103.75^ 
112.8 8^' 



'KI:AA computed I r.-t rno r ional Units have hr-en adjusted to reflect the rerio-^- " 
_ rating cnoor ^.i.. AuBSD schccas in :^'75^76^ Ru^TT^ar^ec are used'/' ^ ' 
"•ncludes an additional 5 percent isolation factor because the district i- not 

connected ro Anchorage, Fairbanks, or Ketchikan by rail, highway, or tho. 

Marine High^'ay System. 

?ource: Alas'ka Popartment of Education 
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Tab 1 e 3,3 (continued) 



1975-76 
Instructional 



REAA 



Unit: 



1 



Total 1975-76 
expenditures/ 
Instructional 
Unit 



Total 1975-76 
Expenditures/ 
Instructional 

Unit as a 
Percentage , of 

Anchorage 



Instructional 
Unit .'Allotment 
as a Percentage 
of Anchorage 



N.W. Arctic 
Bering Strait 
Lower Yukon 


60 
22 
26 


$47,626 
66,567 
Lt5,19U 




126.8 
176.7 
120.3 


140.44^ 
132.56 
136. 50^ 


Lower Kuskokv<jim 

V 1 1 Q 1 1 V 

■ - O L/ UjV 


'J 2 


51,0^.5 
01 J obl 




137. 5 

137.5 . ^ 


136. 50^ 
140.44 


S.W. Region 
I^ake & Peninsula 


> 109 - 


- - 35,190 




93.7 ^ 


1 .132. 56^ 
1 1^32.56 


Aleutian Chain 
^^.^,mi^±±o± isxanas 


} ■ _ 


- - 38,U3i4 




102.3 > 


132.56^ 
132. 56 


Adak 

Iditarod 

Yukon-Koyukuk 


U3 
33 
7^ 


37,U69 
26,518 
40,251 




99.7 
" 70.6 
107 . 2 


132. 56^ 

iM0.H4 
140.44^ 


Yukon Flats. 
Upper Railbelt 


3 5 


53,079 
4 0,8 06 




141. -3 
108.6 . 


140.44*- 
133:75 


l^elta/Greely { 
Alaska Oatt^way j 


- - .. - 105 


^ 33,976 




- - 90.4 ^ 


111.25 
111 . 25 


Cc'Ppex^ River 
AM^otte Jslan.i 




37,388 




99 . S 
9 5.1 


115.00^ 
105.00^- 






- - 3:;,Sn5 




•~ 68.9 / 


107. 50^ 
105. 00^ 




I 


-7,381 




99 . 5 


115.00 



V.-.ve roen aciuGted to roflect the rogicr.s 
I:; ir' 1 "'75-70 . REAA narries are ust:d. 

i:;olation factor because the district is r.ot 
k:;, or Ketchikan by rail, highway, or the 

lit 
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districts with more than 1^,000 students. (Refer back to Table sTT'.l^'^ 
Except in the v.^ry ler-gest dicrtricts, secondary L^tudents generate 
instructional units at a higher rate than pr.irnary students, because 
each high school is counted individually; likewise, . special e'ducation 
and -vocational education students generate instructiqnal units at a^ 
higher rate than regular instruction students, and rh^ey also get counted 
in regular instruction. Finally, the Commissioner may authorize a dis- 
trict operating a school in a remote area .(a condition which applies to 
nearly all the REAAs) to compute instj^uctional units for that school 

as if it were a $epax-ate entity. Since very small numbers of stu- 

. . t' 

dents result in proportionatdO^y grearer nujnbers cf instructional 
0 \ • 

units, this- feature can be important for a small district with 
scattered schools. Since the instructional unit exists to adjust 
for many of the - non-geographic factors which are thought to increase 
costs, it should be true that the only significant remaining differ- 

V 

entials will be those associated with geography; but such is not* 
quite the case, as is revealed by Table 3.3.^. While- e>^enditures 
per instructional unit do not diverge from t^e A^chot-age base as 
much as do costs -per ADM, several districts and REAA's spend far 
less oer instructional unit than does Anchorage; while for a few, 
the index of expenditures per instructional unit is higher than 
their Instructional Unit Allotment Index. These ^districts were 
either in high cost areas (North Slope, Bering . Strait , Lower .Kus- 
kokwim, and Yukon Flats) or weue isolated communities in regions 
otherwise considered low -ost (Craig, Yakutat), which may indicate 
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. special local conditionj^ loadin/^. to increased coi^ts. Among the 
district schools, it is only when the five percent additional iso- 
lation factor and the equalized percentage formula are taken into 
accou.it, that the total Foundation Program aid at least compensates 
for the geographic differences in expenditures per instructional, 
mit ana in _ expenditures per pupil. As can be found by comparing 
the first and thirU or second and fourth columns of Table 3.u, only 
the North Slcpe district remains "under-compensated/^ No equivalent 
table is available for the REAA schools since these get 100 percent 
state fund .nc, but reexamination of the second part^f Table 3.3, 
above, indicates that the five percent isolation factor is critical * 
to bringing the funding a pprox innately into line with actual expendi- 
tures per instructional unit for the Lower Kuskokwin;, Kuspuk, and 

, Yukon Flats REAA^s for 197:^76. Apparently only Bering Straits REAA 
and North Slope district .-schools ar^ outliers. 

Local Spending 

There is another fact about Alaskan school finance which the 
figures in the last two columns of Table 3.4 reveal, howe/er. A 
few districts generate local revenues P^^ student far in excess 
of the statewide average. Examples are Anchorage, North Slope, • 
Unalaska, and Haines, but th^ meaning of this phenomenon is not 
clear. These dj.stricts rr.iglit be attempting to purchase "more edu- 
cation" per instructional unit, or It may be that standard education 
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Di'it.rMlct: !:^choOii.>: Indices of I'xpondirures , rouiKlation Aid, 
and Local Kevonuor;, 1975-76 



District 



expenditures 

per ADM 
: '% of 
Anchorage 



Ex'^^enditures 
per Instr. 

Unit 

% of 
Anchorage 



Foundation 
Aid per ADM 
^ of 
Anchorage 



Foundation 

Aid per 
Ins. Unit 

% of 
Anchorage 



Estimated 

Local 
Revenues 
per ADM 

% of 



Estimate 

Local 
Revenue, 
per Inst: 
Unit 

% of 



Anchorage Anchorag- 



Anchorage 
Bristol Bay 


100. 


0 


100. 


0 


100. 


, G 


100. 


0 


100. 


0 


' 100. 


0 


195. 


3 


1-0 S\ 


6 


242. 


, 6 


131. 


2 


72, 


0 


38 . 


9 


Cordova 


127, 


4 


82. 


6 
f 


185. 


,0 


120, 


0 


31 . 


5 


•20, 


4 


Craig 


224. 


9 


127. 


183. 




126. 


7' 


14. 


2 


8. 


1 


Uli ling nam 


187 , 


7 


112. 


,2 


230. 


,4 


137. 


7 


10. 


9 


6. 


5 


Fairbanks 


107. 


6 


99. 


,9 


159 


.7 


114 . 


6 


49. 


2 


45. 


6 


Galena 


195. 


.7 


97. 




152 


.5 


148 . 


2 


• 13 , 


8 


D . 




Haines 


127. 


8 


' 95- 


, 9 


r44. 


,8 


108 . 


6 " 


99 . 




74 . 


g 


Hoonah 


174: 


4 


102. 


,6 


2oo: 


,6 


118, 


0 


0. 


6 


0. 


3 


Hydaburg ' ^ 


lUl . 


7 


82. 


,3 


1^5. 


,4 


113. 


4 


2. 


c 


1. 


4 


Juneau 


97. 


9 


85. 


,4 


115. 


.2 


lOG^ 


l4 


35» 


2 


30 . 


7 


Kak« ^ 
Ken^i-^-" 


109. 


1 . 


84. 


, 5 


184, 


,7 


113. 


6 


8 . 


0 




g 


121. 


8 


97. 


, 3 


. 135, 


.4 


108. 


2 


76. 




60 . 


8 


Ketchikan 


117. 


4 


96. 


,4 


125, 


.1 


102. 


8 


89. 




73 . 


7 


King Cove 


162. 


5 


76. 


,6 


296. 


.0 


139. 


•5 


26. 


0 


12. 


2 


Klawock 


174. 


7 


77. 


,3 


25G. 


;o 


113. 


3 


6. 


6 


2. 


9 


K^odiak 


126. 


2 


90v^5 


152. 


.0 


109. 


Q 


36. 


3 


26. 


1 


Mat-Su 


122. 


u 


95. 


,9 


132. 


.4 


103. 


6 


52, 


8 


41. 


3 


Nenana 


207. 


4 


110. 


,0 


264, 


. 0, 


140. 


0 


9. 


9 


' 5 . 


3 


Nome 


124. 


1 


122 


.1 


206. 


.3 ■ 


146. 


9 


9. 


3 


. 6. 


6 


b/orth Slope 


297. 


1 


175. 


,1 


235, 


.9 


139. 


'J 


440. 


1 


259. 


4 


Pelican 


171. 


2 


73. 


,1 


268, 


.3 


114. 


5 


8. 


0 


/ 3. 


4 


Petersburg 


108. 


0 


81. 


.5 [ 


140. 


.0 


105. 


,6 


31'. 


2 


23. 


6 


Selawik 


201. 


5 


108. 


,1 


277. 


.5 


148 . 


,9 




2 


2. 


8 


Sitka 


111. 


9 


89. 


,7 


132, 


.4 


106. 


,1 


48. 


1 


38. 


5 


Skagway 


109. 


5 


70. 


,7 


182. 


.0 


117. 


6 


38. 


1 


24. 


6 


St. Marys 


241. 


5- 


110. 


,2 


317, 


.4 


144. 


8 


0. 


8 


0. 


4 


Una la ska 


233. 


8 


114. 


,0 


296, 


.3 


150. 


3 


120. 


0 


58, 


6 


Valdez * 


113. 


4 


81. 


,9 


157. 


,6 


113. 


8 


88. 


3 


63, 


8 


Wrangell 


99. 


2 . 


71. 


,9 


151, 


.0 


109. 


4 


20, 


6 


14. 


9 


Yakutat 


227. 


u 


119. 


,0 


242, 


.3 


126. 


7 


3. 


n 
\j 


1. 


8 



.Source: . Alaska Department o:" Lducaticn, Alaska Unorganized Borough School District, 
Center for Northern Educational Research. 
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units cost more in taese places than might be supposed; so that the 
Instructional Unit Allotments in^^uestion do not fully account for 
the geographic cost differences. Likewise, referring to Tablets, 5, 
one can -see that there are several school districts which spend far 
^bove.the state average in aocal funds per dollar of property value ; 
in spite of the fact that' this does nO;t result in. especially high 
local revenue per instructional unit. These places may be attempt- 
ing to compensate fot funding def ic;ie'^ies in the Foundation pro- 
gram by heavy "optional" taxation. Included- are Galena, Kake, King 
Cove, Selawik, ^Unalaska, There is no local funding of schools in 
the REAA»s, of course, so there is no measure of local effort to 
adjust fpr funding problems. No real conclusion is possible without 
reference to a common program denominator which reveals whether it 
is CGs-rs of program or choice of program which caxises local * expendi- 
tures to be higher than average, ^ 

furthermore, making . Anchorage the base for a program which is 
supposed to provide basic education may be misleading. Anchorage 
attempts to provide many programs which simply are not available 
in smaller communities. Corr^ '.ring the cc/st of an Anchorage educa- 
tion program with an identical program in the small, rural comrr.uni-^ 
ties would undoubtedly result in cost differentials far larger than 
those which actually f^xist. For examples of some of the differences, 
one need only note that many of these localities provide no pupil 
support services, no pupil transportation, and some, no lunch prograrr, 

-94- . 
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Table 



District 



Localr Revenue Effort, l^ij^trict Schools, 197ri-76 



Local 
Revenue 
per ADM 



Local 
Revenue per 
Instr . Unit 



Local Revenue 
per $l7000 . 
of Full Value 
(Mills) 



Local Rev./ 
Full Value 

as % of 
Anchorage 



Local Rev./ 
Instr. Unit 

as '0 of 
Andhoraf.e 



Anchorage 
Bristol Day 
Cordova 
Craig , 
r l»inghaTn 

jrairbanks 
GaAena 

Haines - - s,* 

Hoonah 

Hydaburg 

Juneau 
Kake , 
Kena i 
Ketchikan 
King ^ove 

Klawock 
Kodiak 

Matanuska-Susitna 

M^nana 

Nome 

Morth Slope 

Pelican 

Petersburg 

Selawik 

Sitka 

Skagway 

St. Marys 

Unalaska 

Valdez 

Wrangell 

Y^kutat 

Average ^ , 



1 nil 


V .1 , o U ^ 


12 . 


6 


100 . 0 


— 100. c 


0 z I 


4 , yob 


6 . 


1 


53.2 ^ 


38.9 




O CI 1 

Z , 01 / 


r 


9 


46.8 


20^4 


103 


1,033 


4. 


6 


36.5 


8.1 




838 


3. 


5 - 


27.8 


6.5 


' 5 


b , O H U 


1 . 


6 


60.3 


45.6 


1 UU 


O O 


11 , 


8 


93.7 


6.9 


722 ' 


9,585 


15 . 


1 


■ 119.8 


74.9 




UO 


0. 


5 


^.0 


0.3 


IS 


182 


2- 


1 




l.H 




3 , 9 2 9 


4. 


8 


38.1 


30.7 


5C 


632 


8. 


6 


68.3 


4.9 


5 51 


7 , 783 


4. 


8 - 


38.1 


50.8 


6U9 


9,U38 


9. 


6 


76.2 


73.7 


lf38 


1,571 


17. 


c 


138.9 


12.3 




.: 7 5 


4. 


9 


38.9 


2 . 9 


263 


3,338 


5 . 


9 


46.8 


26.1 


36 2 


5 5 288 


4 . 


7 


37 . 3 


41 .3 


/ 4> 


f* *7 C 

0 / b 


4 . 


4 


34.9 


3 


67 


BUS 


4 . 


9 


38.9 


6.6 


J , 1 9 h 




1 3 . 


4 


106- 3 


■ 259.4 


53 




1^. 


3 


10.3 


3.4 


225 


3,016 


5^. 


5 


f 43.7 


23.6 


38 


36U 


9. 


4 


74.6 


2.8 


3U8 


4,931 




0 


47. G' 


38.5 


• 27 6 


3,15^3 


3 . 


9 


31.0 . 


24.6 


6 


46 


1. 


7 


13.5 


0.4 


' 869 


7, 500 


20. 


,4 


161 .9 


58.6 


L39 


8,169 


6 . 


1 


48.4 


63.8 


1U9 


1,910 


5 . 


3 


42.1 


14.9 


2u 


22 5 


3 . 




27.8 


1.8 


3C2 


4,376 


7, 


0 


55.6 


34.2 
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■^Full valuv is deterrune'.^ annually by rhc r^opartment of Coirrr.unity and Regional Affairs 
as "the f^timated price which the propoi^tv would bring in an open market .arc under 
the. the;- prevailing market conditicns in a ::;ale between a v;illing seller and a v/ill.ing 

nr. with prevailing price ie^Je-lr; . " 
' : c- f roiii asr>a'5;sed va ] i " ha t ] :\ 1 



L'Uyei 



o-:h. conversant v;:. th the pron^rt^ 



■ eCt .KM: . , 



7;. ) i - 



( 

property exemptiona ara I>:nora,:. (, 'a a . rr:ir-"\- 'ieneraj. Opiiafan 18, 1962) 

>^urce5:.: Alaska Papartnent of l/.lucation; Alaska Departrient of Pcmn.un^t- ^i-^d 'a.-ional 
Af rair^s Alaska Taxable Vvjj.. 
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\ 

5*?e Apren^iix Table A.?. Likewise, if Anchoraf;e I'-rovided only a 
"I are l:ont>:'." education prc^-raim, this would also imply a larf^er 
expenvUture ■ cir f erent lal between Anchorage and rural are^s than 
currently exists. In order to see hov; the costs of education for 
siniilar items can 'differ, the audited budgets for district schools 
and the Alaska Unorganized Borough School District (now, REAA^s) 
were split into their component functions; and two of these. 
Regular Instruction i^r.d Operation ^and Maintenance, were examined 

in even finer detail. However, v.^b^ther total expenditures are 
cho'^en, or whether' these are disaggregated to compare to the Founda- 
tion P 1 g T^a IT. ' s Inst ru c t .1 o r a 1 I ? :. t Allotments, the fact of A n c h or a g e 

Hsri'ict's riifferont hohavior :ra- os such comoaii'ison difficult. 



:■ ui;u^ J : vs. L rue i \ on 
Tai l.f i:; ; 



total ./xr 



c '~ rhe roicii relative '?>: 
:r, r«/M.:lar instruction, trie 
■r, c.-p-ir '1 wi-r. th- Instru:; 



:\:i::;is oi c<: 



Table :KG 



'lotdi Lxpondltur^es Por Instructional (init and Repular Expenditure:; Per 
Instructional Unit , Compared to InLtructiona 1 Unit Allotments, 1975.-76 



/ 



Place 



Tota^l Expenditures 
per Instructional 
Unit as a Percent 
of Anchorage 



Regular 
Instructional 
Expenditures per 
Instructional Unit 
as a Percent 
of Anchorage 



Instructional 
Unit Allotment 
as a Percent 
of Anchor ape 



Anchorage 
Bristol Bay 
Cordova 
Craig 
Dillinrham 



100.0 
105.6 
82.6 
127.7 
112.2 



100.0 
79.6 
'6U.3 
56.6 
60.3 



100.00 
13 2. 56 
115.00 
107. 50 



13 2... ^6 



1" 



Tair banks 
Oalena 
Haines . 
1 i CO nr7.h "^^ 



99. 9 
97. 9 
95.9 
102. 6 
82. 3 



86.1 

69,6 ' 
90.8 
78.0 
88.2 



1:: . 25. 
1-, ^ 
107. 50 
107. 50 
107. 50 



J uneau 
Kake 
Kenai 
Ketchikan 
Kin>*. '2ove 



8 . U 
. 5 

9 7 . 3 
96. ^4 
7 6.6 



69.5 
81.6 
79.2 
101.8 
45.6 



100.00 
107. 50 
107. 50 
100. 00. 

13 2. 56 



K lawCv':k 
KodiaK 

N en an a 
I C Oil It* 



I. 



7 7 

9(~ 



67.8 
-7 3 . 2 
7 3. J 
. 5 

. ij 8 . 5 



107. 50 
107. 50 

103.75 



8 3.9 
7 5.2 
59. 5 



112.83'' 

i{)3 . 75 . 



:■ t . '■■ai'v:; 

Val2o- 
V/ranf oil 



7 [K . i". 




cure*? : 



Srliuol District: , C^nt - 



\or Northorn F.diic 1 1. i ona 1 Researcii 
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Trible -v. t'^ ( cont inued ) 



Place 



Total Expenditures 
per Instructional 
Unit as a Percent 
of Anchorage 



Regular 
Instructional 
Expenditures per 
Instructional Unit 
qS a Percent 
of 'Anchorage 



Instructional 
Unit Allotment 
as a P.erc^nt 
of Anchorage 



M.W. Arctic 
Bering 'Strait 
Louor Yukon 
Low r Kuskokwim 
Kus^'Uk 

5.W. Region \ 
^Lake and Peninsula | 

Aleut/\an Chain 
Pribi:-of Islands 

Adak 

Tditar'. -d 
Yukon - "-oy uK-^k 
Yukon •Matr. 
I'pper^ ; iilbt'lt: 

bell, -J'. :ee.iv \ 



125.8 
176.7 
120. 3 
1^7. 5 
137. 5 

- 93. 7 



102.3 



82.1 
66,8 
100.8 
93.8 

83.8' 



140 .-UU 



1 



132.56^' 
136. 50^ 

136.50-^ 



132. 56^ 
132.56^ 



132.56 
132. 56- 



1 



1 



132.56 
l^O.'uu 

lUC.t^ 
133.7^ 

111 .25 

111 '}^' 



Ann 



11 ::■ . OC 
,105. CC 



' i sM-'' : .-i:..:-. v-.t.- i r^-il.-" 



- ; vr?r J.: r:;inr;^ tlwit rej^n;, .1 r-^lat icnshii: ^zo either tly^-ir 

r^-lcit ivr- rr---*-<; --i Ifvirf cr .ir:s : ruc i cna 1 unit allc tr.entr . In l--'7!— ''C, 
: v-v,ir.i io , • :i i:j>tr irT!" r: M:;^ Cov :: ar;d L'r^alaska, which ha^^e 
: ^.;a:i;/ th-j sare erircilrr-ent ani are c^imilarily Iccated (and whici: 

>-\ [ : \Cr.'.. Ir - 1 : .:c i oral L':.iv Allotrr.ents ) , cirfered ay near-Iy 

r•ero^•:;t i.n *:hf:! aTounr spent po}^ instructional unit on certified^ 
.1 a rir:-. ^ cu:d uv Tiearlv ::0 percent in th-e total t:pent per instruc- 
: [ ; \n< . L an it ( Ta b 1 e ."- . f:" ) . Kod ia k spent less per s t udent in 1975-76 
t'::a:; .\e:ch.i.kan , a j:inilar"Sized district, did in spite of the fact 
that y.cd:..i^ ij in a "hir:her cost" district. This is true v;hether 
r-r_r.ular i n.^: t !^uc t i c n ov tot.-.j expenditure is used to make the compari- 
.;Gn. ;>r:a.'v;a'/ and Crair; ^t^-t the sarre Instructional unit Ailotn^ent 
and are about the sarr.e size, yet Craig spent fajp more in total and 
on regular instruction per student than did Skagway ; while Hocnah, 
a slightly lar^^er distr: : v in the sar.e general area, spent less than 
'::raig but L^.cre than dka^V'^'^y per instructional unit, while at outspent 
bctn CT: re^;ul:ir^ in;, tract ion . Sore cf the. differences can be cxnlaincd 
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^v : cr'»::ce\- >-iv- '!-..ir,o ^^y. 1 : cr. (Tnbie J . ) , there must al:::o 

be d i f terpen c e z i n t : ) e p r o p. ra in c 1' f o r e d , c t e 1 1 :a t neither c a 1 a :^ i s 
nor i^enular instructional exrense^^ for 1 97 5-76 bear much relation- 
siiip to rhe Instructional Unit Allotments or to the relative "cost 
of living," as measured by thi^ study Total Consumption Cost Index 
in Table (Detail of regular'^iristruction expense appears in 

Appendix Table:-: A. 3 and A.^. Refer to footnote 2, this chapter.) 

riant Operation and Maintenance 

Plant operation and maintenance is the second largest single 
function for which miOst school districts spent funds in the 19*^5-76 
school year. As was true for regular instruction, plant operation 
and m»ain . .nance- expense bears no particular relationship to the 
geogra y hicaliy-based Instructional Unit Allotments, even though 
these costs are expected to be (and appear to be) strongly affected 
by severe climate ar;.: isolation.' An -index comparison of costs for 
plant operations and maintenance and the Instructional Unit Allot- 
men:;s api^oars in Table s3.9. In m.ost cases in the southeast and 
southcentral' parts of the state, the Instructional Unit Allotments 
appear to be adequate (and miore than adequate in some) to make up 
for the difference in expenditures per instructional unit on opera- 
tion and maintenance, v:hen compared to Anchorage. On the rural 
southwestern, northwestern, and Arctic coasts, and in the interior 
of the state, it appear., that operations and m.aintenance expenditures 
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Table 3.7 

Total TxpenJitures Per Instructional Unit, 
Her.ulcir Instructional Expense Per' Instructional Unit, 
and Averaro Inr.tructional Salariei^, District Sctools, i9T5-7G 



District 



X Total f^xpenditures 

Per InstiTtf.ctional 
Unit as a Percei:: 
of Anchorage 



Totol Pxe^ular 
inst'-^uctional 
Expenditures 
as a. Percent 
of Anchorage 



Average 
Instructional 
-Salary- as a 
Perc..nt^of^^ 
Anchorage 



Anchorage 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Bristol Bay 


105.6 


79.6 


90.7 


Cordova 


82.6 


64.3 


91.3 


Craig 


127.7 


56.6 


65.7 


Dillingham 


112.2 


60.3 


102.3 


Fairb^jiks 


99.9 


86.1 


99.6 


Gaijerfia 


97.9 


69.G 


89.3 


Hdlnes 


95,9 


90*8 


86.6 


Hoonah 


. 102.6' 


7':i.0 


81.8 


Hydabui-^g 


82.3 


.38.2 


V69.9 


Juneau 


85.4 


69.5 


80.9 


Kake 


84. 5 


81.6 


88.1 


Kenai 


97-. 3. 


79.2 


98.8 


K^chikan 


96.4 


101.8 


96". 2 


King Cove 


76.6 


45.6 


63.8 



Klawock 77.3 _ 67.8 ,61.0 

Kodiak 90.5 ' 73.2 101.3 

Matanuska-Susitna 95.9 ■• 73.1 '88.0 

Nenana 110.0 64.5 88'. 0 

Nome "88.4 108.5 103.0 

North Slope 175.1 ' 114.8 ' 118.5 

Pelican 73.1 . 83.9 88.1 

Petersburg 81.5 7 5.2 , 93'.6 

Selawik 108.1 59. 5 ' 95.0 

Sitka 89.7 94.2 96.5 

_Skagway . ^ 70.7 66.9 . 79.7 

St, Marys 110.2 . 36.4 ' 90. 0 

Unalaska 114.0 < 73.0 90.4' 

Valdez ' 81.9 * ' 66.2 9U,7 

Wrangell • ^ 71.9 69.4 «J?5.0 

Yakutat 119.0 79.6 ^8.4 



Source: Alaska Department of Education, Alaska UnoTganized Borough School 
District, Center for Northern Educational Research. 
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Table 3.8 



Average Insti^uctional Salaries and Certified Salaries Expense Compared 
to **Cost of Living'* indicators, District Schools, 1975 -76 



Place 
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•H 






•H 
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rO 
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bO 
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rC 




C/} 
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O 




•H 


o 




O 


P' 


x: 


TD 


T3 


•H 




•H 


C 


o 


Q) 


C 


P* 


0 




Q) 


c 


-H 


Q> 


O 




o 


cr 


< 


4h 


O* 


:3 






-P 


















•P 


W 


p* 




p 


r* 


n 


U 




w 










Q) 




c 


as 


c 










M 


M 







O X 

•H Q) 
P» 

a c 

B M 

W P« 

c w 

o c 

a a 



Anchorage 
Bristol Bay 




D OD 


1 nn 0 
on 7 


$14 
1 9 


355 


100. 
- 88, 


0 

,9 


100. 
132. 


00 

2 

56 


100. 


0 


Cordova 


lb , 


7 CI 
/ Dl 






579 


73 . 


7 


115. 


00 


114. 


8 


Craig 


13, 


500 


C5.7 


7, 


766 


54. 


1 


107. 


50 

9 






Dillingham 


21, 


029 


102.3 


9, 


839 ^ 


68. 


5 - 


132. 


56^ 

S 


I6O: 


0 


Fairbanks 


on 


Li R ^ 
•4 D 0 




14 


741 


102. 


7 


Ill . 


25 

2 


113. 


4 


Galena 


1 R 
10 , 




89 . 3 


11 , 


,221 


^ 78, 


,2 


140. 


44 


155. 


0 


Haines 


17, 


/y 0 


0 0 • D 


1 Li 
IH, 




100 . 


7 


107 . 


50 


108. 


2 


Hoonah 


16, 


820 


81.8 


10, 


996 


76< 


.6 


107. 


50 






Hydaburg 


14, 


378 


69.9 


11, 


,275 


. 78, 


.5 


107. 


.50 






• 

Juneau 


lb, 


DO/ 


fln Q 

0 U • J 


11 


771 


82, 


.0 


100, 


00 


100. 


2 


Kake - 


18, 


, lU / 


00 . 1 




Q1 fi 
^ 3 J. u 


90 , 


, 0 


107 . 


50 






Kenai 


20, 


, dli 




1 9 




89. 


, 7 


107. 


50 


109. 


6 


Ketchikan 


ly , 


>, / DD 


Qfi '? 


11 . 


,320 


78 , 


. 9 


100. 


00 

2 


101. 


0 


iving uove 




l^fr?"" 


63.8 


6, 


r894 


48, 


.0 


132. 


56^ 






Klawock 


16, 


,649 


81.0 


10: 


»112 


70 


.4 


107. 


50 






Kodiak 




k823 


• 101.3 


' 11. 


,308 


78 


.9 


107. 


50 


112. 


6 


Mat-Su 




,\^89 


83.0 


12: 


,044 


83 


.9 


103. 


.75 


104. 


,0 


Nenana 


18: 


,097 


88.0 


7: 


,579 


52 


.8 


133. 


.75 


113. 


,5 


Nome 


21: 


,17 -'4 


103.0 


12 


,413 


8q 


.5 


132, 


.56 


167, 


,5 


y 

North Slope 


24 


,355 


118.5 


^ 12 


,739 


^8 


.7 


140. 


.44^ 


166- 


,3 


Pelican 


18 


,120 


88.1 










112. 


.88 






Petersburg 


19 


,236 


93.6 


12 


,519 


87 


.2 


103. 


.75 






Selawik 


19 


,523 


95.0 


9 


,051, 


63 


.1 


140. 








Sitka . 


19 


,829 


96.5 


13 


i722 \ 


95 


.6 


103. 


.75 


104. 




Skagway 


16 


,383 


79.7 


11 


,618 


80 


.9 


107, 


.50 






St. Maryi 


18 


,508 


90.0 


5 


,723 


39 


.9 


136 


.50; 






Unalaska 


18 


,577 


90.4 


11 


,568 


80 


.6 


132 


.56 






Valdez 


19 


,U73 


94.7 










115 


.00 


113, 


.5 


Wrangell 


17 


,481 


85.0 


11 


,747 


8i 


.8 


103 


.75^ 


105 


.6 


Yakutat 


18 


,170 


88.4 


11 


,007 


76 


n 
. / 


112 


.88 


118, 


,9 



*Dat^ not available 
2^ 

Includes an additj.onal 



5 percent isolation factor since the district is not connected 



tO' Anchorage, Fairbanks, or Ketchikan by rail, highway, or Marine Highway System, 



Sjjurces : 



ERLC 



Alaska Department of Education; Table 2.10, Alaska Unorganized^orough 
School District, Ceateir for Northern Educational Research. 
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r.ltiiit Opt.»)\it k»n lUicJ Ma in I i'n<"fu;c Kx[h»1): o:; and Operation 
and M.i in: iThnico Knjployoo f^vilaric?:.. •in<U'l^enef its 
Coii.iMirotI lo Inr.ti'uct ion»Tl Unit AHotnionts 



197t>-7G School Yeai» 
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Anchoi'agG 


$5,166 


$4,229 


81.9 


100.0 


100. 


0 


100.00 


Bi'ir.tol Bay 


7,433 


2,047 


27.5 


V 

143,9 


48. 


4 


132. SC"- 


Cordova 


4,220 


1 ,378 


44, 5 


81.7 


44, 


,4 


11 5 . 00 




3,728 


1 , 072 


28. 8 


72. 2 


25, 


,3 


1 07 . 50 


Di ] lin^;liani 


6,899 


1 ,351 


19.6 


133.5 


31, 


,9 


1 32 • 56'"" 


Fairbanks 


7,103 


4,367 


61 . 5 


137 . 5 


103, 


,3 


111.25 


Galena 


5,558 


1,893 


34.1 


107.6 


44, 


,8 


140.44-' 


Haines 


4,658 


1 ,959 


42. 1 


90. 2 


46, 


,3 


1 07 . 50 


Hoonah 


5,295 


2,232 


42.2 


102. 5 


52. 


8 


107.50 


Hydaburg 


3,765 


1,632 


43.3 


72.9 


38, 


6 


lOT. 50 


Juneau 


4,800 


2,678 


55.8 


. 92.9 


G3, 


,3 


100.00 


Kake 


2,594 


903 


34.8 


50.2 


21, 


,4 


107. 50 


Kenai 


4,020 


2,199 


54.6 


78.0 


52, 


,0 


107.50 


Ketchikan 


5,032 ., 


2,379 


47.3 


97.4 


56, 


,3 


1*00.00 


King Cove 


4,128 


1,869 


45.3 


79.9 


44, 


o 


132. 56-'- 


Klawock 


4^588 


1,210 


26.4 


88.8 


28. 


6 


107. 50 


Kodiak 


4,6U0 


2,146 


44.3. 


93.7 


50, 


7 


107.^0 


Hatanuskr-Susitna 4, 537 


2,541 


56.0 


87.8 


• . 60. 


,1 


103.75 


Kena na 


6,21? 


2-077 


■ • 33.4 


120.3 


49. 


1 


133.75 


Nome 


10,140 


3,138 


30.9 


196.3 


74, 


2 


132.56-- 


North Slope 


19,427 


7,628 


39.3 


376.1 


180, 


4 


140.44:**' 


Pelican 


3,034 






74.2 


>*." 




112.88-" 


Peteri^burg 


3,693 


•1,552 


42.0 


71.5 


36.7 


103.75 


Selawik 


8,952 


2,45C 


27.3 


173. 5 


57, 


,9 


1 40.44 


Sitka 


4,193 


2,281 


54 . 4 


81.2 


53, 


,9 


103.75 


Skagway 


3,045 


744 


■ 24.4 


58.9 


17. 


6 


107.50 


St. Marys 


7,615 


1,933 


25.4 


147.4 


45,7 


136. 50-' 


Una la ska 


7,061 


2,519 


35.7 


136.7 


59. 


6 


132. 56^*- 


Valdez 


4,599 






91.0 






115.00 


Wrangell 


2,853 


1,217 


42.7 


55.2 


28, 


,8 


10."^. 75 


Yakutat 


5,521 


2,705 


'49.0 


106. 9 


64.0 


112. 88--'- 


'•Data not av< 
















''''-Includes "in 


additional 5 percent, since the district 


is not 


connected 


to 


Anchorage, 


Fail banks , 


or Ketchikan by 


highway , 


railroad, or the 


Alaska 


State Perry S' 


ystem. 



Source: AlasKn Doivsrtmcnt of Kducntion , Mnska Unorg.uUzed Borough Scliool District, 
Cei-.ttT for Northurn iiducacional Rc^Hc^irch. 
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Table 3.9 (continued) 
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■M 
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(0 
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to X? 

fo 0 
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(0 0^ 



N.H. Arctic $15,783 

Bering Strait 29,Q94 

Lower Yukon 17J)99 

Lower Kuskokwim 125860 

Kuspuk " 15,922 

S.H. Region I ^ 

Lake S P~n insula ( ' 

Aleutian Chain I -rrr, 
Pribilof Islandsf 



Adak 5^,926 

Iditarod 9,072 

Yukon-Koyukuk 11,011 

Yukon- Flats 16,53 9 

Upper Railbelt 8,987 

Delta/Greely t _ 3^ 
Alaska Gateway | 

Copper K'v^r 6,861 

Annette Island 6,112 



$5,343 
7,552 

3,im5 

6,186 
3,873 



- 3,528 

3,741 
3,000 
2,937 
6,350 
4,346 

- 2.537 



2,650 
2,939 



33.9 
25.4 
20.1 
48.1 
24.3 



- 3,561 - - 44.7 



63,1 
33,1 
■ 26.6 
38,4 

- - 34 » 6 



38,6 
48.1 



305,5 
574,8 
331,0 
248.9 
308.2 

154,1 - - 



30. ;5 - - 223.7 



114.7 
175.6 
213.1 
320.2 
174.0 

141.9 - 

132.8 
118.3 



Chugach 



7,983 



2,252 4i*.4 98.2 

2,425 30.4 46.9 



126.3 
178.6 

81.5 
146.3 

91.6 



84 



... { 



83.4 

88,4 
70.9 
69.4 
150.2 
102.8 

60.0 

62.7 
69.5 

53.3 
57.3 



140, 44i'-''- 
132. 56^"- 
136. 50'''- 
136. 50-'-- 
liip.44"»'' 

132,56^-»'- 
132. 565"'''^ 

132. 5 6''-''' 
132. 56-'*''' 

132. 56''"''- 
lil0.4i<5'.'-'.' 
140.44i'J-V 
140. 4'r.V^'! 
1-83.7 5 • 

111.25 
111.25 

115.00 
105. OO-'-- 

107. 50 
105.00^-'> 

115.00 



'Includes an additional 5 percent, since the district is not connected to Anchorage, 
FaiibanKn, or Ketchikan by highway, railroad, or the Alaska State Ferry System. 

Source: Alaska Department of Education, Alaska Unorgani?:ed Borough School District, 
Centcir for Northern Educational Research. 
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pex-^ instructional unit outstrip the Instructional Unit Allotment 

\ 

cliff erentiaJ^'; and this is particularly true in the REAA's. For a 



wide varijgty of reasons, including (but not restricted to) isola- 
tiorr of facilities, climate, -''type of buildings, inherited or constructed 
and their copditions, cost?- iii 'the REAA's for plant operations and 
maintenance in 1975-76 were much higher than in most of the district 
schools.- The detail of operational expenditures is not further ana- 
lyzed here because the 197 5- audit reports revea'led that there 
may have been special arrangements for facilities use and utilities, 

y 

— — * D 

in many cases which preclude successful comparison of districts. 
The largest component of operation and maintenance expense is sal- 
aries and benefits, which accounts for welX""SXriec^^ third of the total 
in' most cases (even where utilities prices are quite^-^high) , so it 
might be expected that plant operation and maintenance expenses- 
would follow 'the Instructional Unit Allotments. That they do not 
is shown by the- last three columns of Table 3.9. The salaries and 
benefits component forms a smaller part of the total plant operation 
ard maintenance (post-5 in the high utilities costs areas, as might be 
expected; however, the salaries and benefits paid per instructional 
unit is seemingly unrelated to the index of the Instructional Unit 
Allotment* Part of this index problem is caused by the unusual be- 
havior o^f the .Anchorage district, with its^ high wages and salaries 
payments, but the North Slope District and certain of tHe REAA^s also " 
exceed the differential. The reasons fcr the divergence of the salary 
index are not certain, but appear to be unrelated to geograph-ic 
differentials . 1 2! 9 
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Plant Operations and Maintenance vs.' 
Regular Instruction. and Tax Effort 

There is some coincidence between those districts which make 
an unusually large effort in the area of plant operat jOijiSyand main- 
tenance, and a correspondingly small effort in the area of regular 
instruction; for example, Selawik and St. Marys spend far more on 
operations afid maintenance per instructional unit than the average 
school disti'^ict, but they spend correspondingly less (Appendix 
Table A. '2) on regular in^tPttCtl:tm4i^^^_^^^ may be staying 

within their funds by Sacrificing instruction,^ Several of the 
REAA's may be in similar straits, since their spending on instruc- 
tion, which could be expected to be^far above average because of 
high costs of operations, does not exceed that in lower cost areas, 
implying a below-average real expenditure for instruction. None of 
the REAA's supply pupil support services, and many spend little on 
pupil transportation. In most of the REAA/s, plant opei'^ations and 
maintenance expenditures are extraordinarily high, as are those for. 
food service when ilf^is provided. Certain of the district schools 
have been able to maintain average to above-average expenditures on 
both regular instruction and operations and maintenance, but this 



is usually at the expense of a relatively large local tax effort, 

10 

as in Anchorage, the North Slope, and Unalaska (Table 3.5). The 
inference can be dravm from this more detailed analysis that all 
components of cost do not behave the same way with respect to- the 
geographic divisions of the state^ and that tr'iating each functional 
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component of cost identically in the Foundation Program' ma y^f ore e 
school districts and REAA's to reduce certain controllable mparts of 
their programs in order to compensate for parts which may not be 
unc^er their control, in order tc stay within the bounds set by the 
Foundation Program and local funding. 

/ ^ 

Summary ^ 
I - To summarize, the Instructional Unit Allotments at least covered 
the differd^nce in total operating ex{5enditures per instructional unit 



in out of 48 school districts and REAA groups in 1975-76^, However, one 
interpretation of the low correlation coefficient between the index 
of total operating expenditures per instructional unit and the In- 
structional Unit Allotment Index is "that "costs of school operations" \ \ 
are not related to "costs of living," as defined by the current in-. 



dex. Some districts spend local funds at rates far above the state- 
wide averar-e; however, it is not possible, given the -data, to tell 
whether this occurs because of inadequacies in state funding, be- 
cause of differences in program offering, or some other i^son. 



On a more detailed level, this chapter examined whether regular 
instruction and operation aijd maintenance expenditures are related 
to "cost of living," as defined by the Instructional Unit Allotment 
Index. Again, the index of expenditures perL instructional unit for 
regular instruction was seemingly unrelated to the '^cost of living" 
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even though salary differences do explain much o^f the difference, in 
expenditures for^regular instruction. Salary differences turned 
out to be unrelated to the ''cost of living." The operation and 
maintenance expenditures differences for rural Alaska were even 
larger than the "cost-of-living" differences, as measured by the 
current index. There is also some evidence that operation and 
inaintenance expenditures are negatively related to regular instruc- 
tipn expenditures and positively related to local revenue efforts 
in at least some cases, suggesting that in places with high costs' 
for plant operation and maintenance, schools tend to economize on 
regular instruction or communities have to make an extraordinary 
tax effort, or both. 

V 
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FootroteG 

Regional Education Attendance Areas (the Alar^ka Unorganized 
Borough School District or AUBSD in 1975-7G). 

/ 

2. Funds for expenditureo shown in this chapter and\the appendices 
came from the School Operating Fund, plus all stiif^e-m^'d federal 
special funds grants and local sources. Whilj it can be argued 
that "once-only" grants might cause expenditures to be too high 
for some districts for the year 197 5-76 compared with "normal" 
experience, we decided not to attempt to determine which grants 
were part of "normal" financing and which ones were "exceptions/' 
A more definitive set of conclusions would come out of averaging 
3 to 5 years ^ experience with the current program; however, we 
have only 1975-76 available as a year using the current' Instruc- 
tional Unit Allotments. Also, in 1975-76, the AUBSD (REAA) re- 
gional schools were not necessarily funded using the allotments, 
although the total amount for the AUBSD .schools was. Therefore, 
expenditure figures shown in this chapter and findings based on 
those figures should be viewed with caution. 

3. TJie simple correlation coefficient betv/een the index of total 
expenditures per ADM and the Instructional Unit Allotment Index 
is about 0.72, apparently indicating that "cost of living" and 
"expenditures per student" are sti^ongly related. The coeffi- 
cient is also statistically significant at the 5 percent level. 
However, the coeffj.cie^t of determination, which measures the 
percentage variation in total expenditures per ^s'tudent "ex- 
plained" by variation in the Instructional Unit Allotment Index 
is only about- 0.50, indicating 50 percent*of variatibtuin ex- 
penditures per student is explained by other factors uncbrrelated 
with the Instructional Unit Allotinents . Also, high cost of 
living is correlated with small size. See- footnote 5 for results 
aftex^^ the adjustments for size of enrollment are made. 

U. Alaska Statutes 14.17.250(18). 

5. Statistical regression procedures show that the correlation co- 
efficient is only 0.47 between the two 'indices, indicating they 
move together only about 50 percent of the time. The coefficient 
of determination is only 0.19, indicating that "cost of living" 
.only accounts for about 19 percent of total variation in expen- 
ditures per instructional unit. 1^ correlation ^coefficient is 
significantly different from zero at a significance level of 
five percent . * 
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The con-elation coefficient between the index of average instruc 
tional salaries and the Instructional Unit Allotmei^t Index is 
only 0.23, while the ^percentage of variation in average salaries 
explained by differences in the Instructional Unit Ailotment 
Index is only aboat 2 percent. 

* 

The correlation coefficient is 0.6U, but the coefficient of 
deterTTvinat ion • still shows only around UO percent of total 
variance m plant opera>tions and maintenance expenditures per 
instructional unit is ^explained by ^variation in the Instruc- 
tional Unit Allotments. 
^/ 

It iyj;,^^ icularly difficult to make comparisons where the 
sch<^ol is also an evening social center, or where housing pro- 
vided for the instructional staff is carried on the books as ' 
part of operations and n^aintenance i-ither than as instructional 
expense. It was impossible to separate. these sources of- dif- 
ference in the figures. Utilities costs were often' important, 
but they could not always be separated into heating fuel, . 
electricity, and ''other." (See Table A. 5) The price and 
terms under which electricity in particular is-^sold to schools 
is also very susceptible to local arrangement. ( 

It is cifficult to say that this happens in more than a few 
cases, hcv:cver.' Th^^re 1e a 1 anr1 nn?^itivf> (0»36) .statis- 

tically r,i;:nificant corre^.ation between spending on regular 
i nstruction ' and expendifores on operations and maintenance, 
whereas one v/ould expect it to be negative if a tradeoff were 
-occurring everywhere. However, the problem could stall exist 
for high maintenance cost districts, as long as they as a group 
still spent more than the average district for regular instruct! 

Ar.ain, this nay be just a few cases. While there is a slight^- 
(0.2U) positive correlation between local revenue per unit of 
full ^'alue and plant operations and maintenance costs per in- 
structional unit, as expected, the equation explains only two 
percent of variance in local tax efi^rt, and the correlation 
coefficient is not statistically significant at the five pei"- 
cent level. 
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::;umnurv of :'indiri>;:6 anM Conclusicns 

Bc:sed u^>on ri'u:. results of :hi'^ st^:cy,, it is possible to draw 
<^ oer of slr^pie co^nclu:; ior:s regardirj^^ future course:- of action r-- 
i^t ..-i to r:he Public !:.-:-.ool Foundation Prograi^ and the use of region^ 
ril "cost cf living" indices to adjust fcr regional differences in. 
coot of operations. The study findings point to three general levels 
of chdnres or alternative course- of action which could improve the 
founcation Program^; a::ility to -eal with district-to-district dif- 
ferences in cost o:. operating, schools. These are: 

1. Lve;: if there are no other chanppp. -i p the Foundation 
ProgrdT funding, scheme, the present Instructional Unit 
Allornents could be changed to rr^ore accurately reflect 
inttjrre.'iionai -six i-ei' once s in the "cost of .living." 

:?. At a n^oVe iasic level, t^^ .schedules used for con-.put- 

irj)^ instruc"io:;al unit;:: could be revised to better / 
reflect the ciace-to-place differences in con:ponents 
of ccct net nece'-;sarily associated with differences 
ir: the ^'cos^-of -livin;^/' 
. At the niost br::->ic Level, ,]lven additional v.-crk , it 
<:ppec;^r^j :^:::■:^^^lo to dir^:c:,ly ccnpute plaoe-to-place ' 
■ rf<;«r-:r;ce.:; i:^'u^-;:r cp^rat i,o:;C cost:- '^C:- corriparabl-;: 
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■ These three course's of a.cticr ■.-.■lli be discussed It^ rhe section 
entitled Alternative .Ap;. roac:--;, ; robler.-^ , following the aunmarv 
findings presented in the n^rxt ?-r::icn. Each will be related to 
the study f indices, and som- tosr.ible advantages -and , disadvantages 
will be given for each. The Sarr.^aJ-y of Tindings sub.section imne- . 
diately follows this intr-oduct ion . It is organized with respect 
to the three general subject areas cf th.is' report: History of In- 
structional :Jn it Allotments, Cor-par iscn of Cbst of ".ivir.iT indica- 
tors ' to InstriLc-: ionai C.nit Al lotTT>:-r;r ■■. , a:.;; Co-pari sion of Operating 
L'xpenses to Ins true t.io:.::l Unit Allotment.?. Each finding is ac- 
; i-.panieo bv a brief surnrrary -.f -'r.e ;iiscu3sion .presented in the 
1 2 va r. i ■ h a. rter. 



rinbin.tr;: Hi: 



-nst::^ucr .■ ;:n:;_ ' :.L"' A.; -.orn ents 



■:-irr:^ h;^;t;n;y ^ r rurdinr of 'local ;-chcol cr: 



era- 



-ionn cost:^ containe: in ^ ,: ' n::.; ca t r-s that Alaskan leeisla- 

-'^ al-z-v-r:; ha\---:- s i :x; 1 y felt :nat sor::e form cf 
ai-fferent ;~-a- no -iiusi for cost differences 

:--v..^n re;::or::,;. -T::;; oriyinally applies onlv to teachers' 

s.....ar i.'.;;; buv s L.bs.-p;ent ly it w,-s ip;. l:...; ro oriier expenditures 
afc-;-r ahan.jonn:en- : i -]:,■ c id :-:i::;b.;r .,v:::ent pro^ ror and the es- 

I. dx..::n:. -a ::.a. anion ;::.-:a::;;. ;:.-se li f f ar ent ia 1 ha',.- ■ 
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been tied explicitly to location and have been treated separately 
froni cost differences arising cut of special cost characteristics 
of some programs and economies of scale achieved by larger districts 

2. The evolution of the idea of paying regional differentials 
has been in the direction of paying greater differentials, and .f . 
taking into account a wider diversity of local differences between 
iccaticns. However, there has been confusion in the law and in 
administrative regulations between the concepts of place-to-place 
differences in unit costs of school operations and place-to-place 

f 

differences i :osts of living. The result has be^. that regional 
cif rerentials in the law have been based on cost of living differ- 
cncos, which rr,ay be only tenuously related to place-to-^place dif- 
terencG^ in costs of operations. 

^; is apparent from statements of intent and language in 
tn-j la-.v tha;- Jegislatures have consistently attempted to provide 
:> .school districts for "basic education, presumabl_y 
^7uishable frcrn less basic or optional education. However, the 
:.:: : ]C ilty i- rns,Kin;r. this distinction work has resulted in strenu- 
ous cit :eir:pt:; to circumvent the problem, the latest of which is to 
• --^ ^efir^e a '^basic need" in terms of facilities 

'"^^^^ term-, o:' pro[^r-:n. Instead, "basic need" i- defined 

i'^" ^:w:::;.or o: i;.s - uc tional units allowed by formula, times the 
i-nsti-vci. --r-ii unit aiictrr-nt (in the sense cf^ the rc--ional differ- 
enricil t:.-*. ! as-: dolaar ailotn'On ^ ) . !::i.nce tho legislature sets 
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the base allotment, "basic need" or "basic education" is opera ton- 
ally defined as whatever the legislature decides to fund, "^he re- 
sulting program is a peculiar proxy for funding a basic program, 
adjusted for scale economies and interregional differences in op- 
erating costs. The inability to workably define basic need or basic 
education is inextricably linked to the use of "cost of living" in- 
stead of a cost of education index as .the adjustment fo egional 
variations in o>erating costs. -f 

4. In establishing the Foundation Program, and in revising it 
from time to time, some ideas have been discarded which have apparent 
potential tor solving some of the current problems faced by school 
districts. One example of such an idea was to provide state matching 
funds for school districts which made a tax effort above that re- 
quired by the state in rhe Foundation Program. This would go some 
distance toward veducing the differential effect of taxable wealth ■ 
on Che ability of school districts to supply education funds from 
local sources. By tying aid per ADM or aid p-r instructional unit 
to revenue produced per dol i. r of taxable property, for exarnpxe , 
rather than taxable wealf,, per student, the supplemental formula 
would produce more dollars, not in those districts which can raioe 
Iarf.M. an..o..nt.s per student with little impact on the tax base, but in 
those distri.-ts with small tax bases which must make large efforts to 

13B 
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generate the equivalent revenue per student. Another discardea- 
idea which appears to have some merit was the 1962-1969 .practice 
of compensating districts on different schedules for separa'te 
contributing factors to their costs. While the system is comple: 
and may have been discarded for that reason, it has* the advantage 
that it could adjust more accurately for those portions of cost, 
particularly plant operation and maintenance and administration 
which may be a function more of the age, size, and relative geo- 
graphic dispersal of individual school buildings than of school 
district enrolliaent . 



Findings: Cost of Living 

With respect to cent of living. Chapter 2 introduces four 
major findings: 1) tnat virtually all recent coi;t of living studies 
in Alaska appear to answer the wrong question and, therefore, re- 
sult in an irrelevant ',or unclear index for use in comparing cost 
of living between iQCc^tions in Alaska; 2) that the mo5^t aporcoriate 
neans or compariscn ii a budget study which measures differences in 
prices l;ul- not tastes or incorr^.e ; ?) that since such studies do not 
^-xist for Alaska, indices must be compiled from fragmentary data 
c:::corning rhc individucil components of a well-researched budget 

orr.b.ir.ed Luto ■ a plausible total .^onsurrip-r 
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ilidex; 4) and finally, that in comparison with such an index, the 
current regional differentials appear to inadequately reflect the 
probable true differences in cost of living. - 

For the purpose of measuring the difference in cost of pro- 
viding an equivalent standard of living or level of educational 
, services in two locations, whiph is the apparent purpose. of using 
the Instructional Unit Allotments, the ideal index would hold the 
standard of lining constant and measure the difference in cost of 
the cheapest bundle of goods and services in each location which 
would prov^ide that standard of living. As a second best solution, 
the cost of a given bundle of, goods and services which provides a 
given. standard of living at one location can be obtained for the 
second location, measuring the difference in prices between the 
locations, if not the rr-inimum difference in the cost of living. 
However, existing indices do neither* The Cooperative Extension 
Service food market basket index can be used to indicate whether 
the cost of a given group of food items is different between two 
locations, but when this kind of index is arbitrarily averaged 
with relative total food and housing expenditure information of 
the type produced by the sion of Personnel and Labor Relations^ 

aperiodic surveys, as is apparently done for setting the Instruction 
al Unit Allotments, rhe result has an x/^c'^ar relationship to the 
"cost of living/' The direct use of expenditure data of the most 
recent Personnel and Labor Relations study is not appropriate in 
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the present context either since that information on / could be 
used to show the cost of maintaining different standards of living 
in differejit urban and rural locations. 

The most appropriate usable measure of the difference in 
cost of a fixed or equivalent standard of living is to take a given 
bundle of goods and services which are known to produce a gi^^ 
standard and price them at different locations. This is what is 
done by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for Anchorage and several 
other U.S. cities, but equivalent information is liot available for 
other places in Alaska. As a proxy, this study develops price 
indices for several b\^ndles of commodities which are representa- 
tive of consumption patterns in Alaska. These are assumed to pro- 
vide equivalent Standards of living wherever consumed, and they 
correspond to the major categories of consumption in the BLS inter- 
mediate income budget. Once the cost indices are determined for 
each individu,-ii component of the budget, weights are assigned^ to 
each cost index which are equal to the proportion of total con- 
sumption eacn component represents in the BLS Anchorage iiitermediate 
income buaget . The resulting weighted cost index represents in a ^ 
general way the relative cost of maintaining an Anchorage moderate 
st^^ard cf living or its equivalent at several locations in Alaska. 
This index designed mainly to measure price differences, not< 
dirt erf;T:ce'j of tastes and incorrie, which are appropriately held 
constant. 
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In comparison with the costs of maintaining a constant 
standard of living in several locations, the "cost of living" ad- 
justment represented by the Instructional Unit Allotments shows 
much lower costs in most rural areas of tfee statg^ This is pfob- 
ably because the current adjustment does not reflect the fact of 
lower r^l incomes in most rural areas, and lov^er standards of 
living in housine, for example. Since the current index does not 
adjust for differences in standards of living, it is not appropriate 
to use this index to fund programs which are supposed to have equiva- 
lent levels of funding in each community, when costs of living are 
taken into account. The index created for this report, while im- 
perfect, comes much closer to meeting that standard. 

Findings: Relative Expenditures and Instructional Unit Allotments 

There are five findings in Chapter 3 with respect to actual 
expenditures which are woruh repeating in this summary. Some of 
these were observations concerning the expenditures themselves; 
others came i roin comparing actual expenditures for the 19/5-76 
school year with the Instructional Unit Allotments. The findings 
arh: 1) that it was not possible, given the data, to show whether 
place-to-place differences in costs of educational programs arise 
from differences in unit costs of education or differences in prt^gram 
2) that the schedule used to compute instructional units for ADM has 
more impact on equalizing school funding than the cost of living 
adjustments; 3) that, taking into accouni the "economies of srale" 

( 
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factors and "difference in program" factors contained in the 
schedule used to derive instructional units, there was no statistic- ^ 
ally -significant correlation between actual expenditures per in- 
structional unit and the current "cost of living" adjustment in the 
Foundation Program; 4) that there is no statistically significant 
relationship between average salaries hnd cost of living. ^as embodied 
in the current Instructional Unit Allotments; 5) finally, that dif- 
ferences in expenditures per instructional unit on plant operations 
and maintenance are typically, higher in the more rural and northern 
parts of the state than are tlie corresponding differences in costs 
of living. These same places are usually characterized by lower 
salaries and expenditures on Instruction, by high local taxes, or 
both. 

1. The problem of identifying the cause of differences in. 
costs of programs makes direct comparison of historic unit cost of 
operations by place impossible, since a "bare bones" program in an 
expensive location might cost the same as a more elaborate offering 
at an inexpensive^^location. The only cost comparison available' is 
for those programs actually offered, and there is no current opportunit 
to compare the unit costs of a "bare bones" program between places 
with the "costs of living" between places, to see to what extent the 
current "cost, of living" indexNkiverges from a true "cost of oper^^tions 
Index, ' 
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Comparing each school's actual expenclitures per ADM on 
an index scale for the 1975-76 sch^l year with Anchorage equal to 
IQP-;' and doing the same for expenditures per instructional unit," we 
Jound that the influence of the schedule of instructional units (and 
the power of the Commissioner of Education to determine the method 
of calculating instructional units for isolated schools) had more 
influence on relative amounts of funds received and spent than did 
the instructional unit allotments, l^ile beyond the scope of this 
study, an investigation into the history and effect of this schedule 
appears at least as important as the current investigation of the 
Instructional Unit Allotments. 

3. - Uhen both the economies of scale factors and the difference 
in program factors implicit in the instructional .unit formula are 
taken into account ^n comparing unit total expenditures for education 
the correlation between the Instructional Unit Allotment Index and 
expenditures per instructional unit is "small" and only explains 19 
percent of variation in expenditures. The finding is difficult to 
interpret because there are several possible reaspns for differences 
in expenditures per instructional unit (see par^raph 1, above); 
however, at several locations with hig>, costs of living (and probably 
high costs of operations), expenditures per insL Luctional unit are 
among the lowest in the state. In other cases, the 1975-76 expendi- 
tures per instructional unit far outstripped the cost of living ad- 
justment, onc^ possible interpretation of the finding of low cor- 
relation's that relative costs of operation are not related to 
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relative costs "of living by location, as defined by the current 
Instructional Unit Allotment Index. 



4. As a partial test of the proposition that costs of oper- 
ation are not related to the cost of living^ the correlatioti Was 
computed between average instructional salaries, which reprer?,nt 

a very high proportion of total operating costs, and the* cost of 
living as indicated by the Instructional Unit Allotments. Again, 
the correlation is very small, indicating that the actual salaries 
being paid bear little or no relationship ^o the supposed cost of 
living^^Part of the explanati^rj^^y lie in relatively high staff 
turnover and consequential low tenure of teachers in rural areas; 
however, whatever the explanation, the fact is that salaries are not 
explained by cost of living differences. As a matter of fact, they 
are lower in many places in high-cost ^ rural Alaska. 

5. Plant operation and maintenance seems to be a major con- * 
tributing factor to the differences in expenditures per instructional 
unit. In many of those cases with high Instructional Unit Allotment^, 
the plant operations and maintenance is higher. .Uso, in several of 
the district schools, the cases with high plant operations, and main- 
tenance expenditures, either regular instruction expenditures are 
low, or local revenue effort is high, or both. Plant operation and 
^naintenance costs appear to have different characteristics than bi^th' 
costs of living and other costs of operation, and this is not pxivided 
for in the Foundation formulas. Also, judging from r,he relationship 
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between regular instruction, plant operation and maintencinc^ , and 
tax efforts, it may be that some high raaintenance cost districts 
are having to make extraordinary tax efforts and reduce spending on. 
instruction to stay within the budget. Certain REAA*s also appear 
to be compensating for operation and maintenance cbsts by reducing 
spending on regular instruction. \ 

Alternative Approaches to Problems Raised' 

Three major approaches to the problems raised in this study 

^ have been identified: 1. adjust the instructional unit allotments; 
2. compute instructional units differently; and 3. develop a "cost 
of education" index. These correspond to successively fundamental 
levels of possible change in the Public Scnool Foundation Program. 

■\, At the most superficial level, the study finds that the Instructional 
Unit AllotL.ents currently in use do not adequately reflect cost of 
living differences between locations in Alaska. Even if no other 
changes were made, making these cosL of living adjustment.:: more ac- 
curately reflect true cost of living differences would improve the 
Foundation Program by pointing out other features of the program which 
may need revision. Although suhject to all the imperfections mentioned 
jn ::iiapter 2, the total consumption expenditures index prepared for 
Lhis study represenr.s such nn improvement. 

.Slill [nore imprcjve^Tien - in tills index is possible, since the* 
current inae.^ was prepared using a series of proxy variables, in 
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place of real budget studies inr locations which at the 

very least contain standards for diet and .-belter, and which have 
a less arbitrary standard for transportation expenditures. Such 
budget studies are not currently done in Alaska,, yet the Division 
of Personnel and Labor Relations has twice made -an intensive effort 
to collect price and budget data in several locations. Small modi-""' 
fications of Personnel and Labor Relations* methodology could gen- 
erate much-improved budget information, using the same collection 
mechanism and expending approximately the same effort. Primary 
needs in this area are: weighting the food prices properly; collect- 
ing a sample of housing expenditure information keyed to some mini- 
mum housing standards, and with random sampling less heavily weighted 
toward Anchorage, Fairbanks, and Juneau; and including in the ques- 
tionnaire costs of transp-ortation, household operations, and nedical 
and personal care . 

^ At a :-ore fundamental level, the problems with perceived in- 
qc^uities in state school funding may not lie with the use of an in- 
cox-rect -osr of living or cost of operations adjustment to the ba^se 
allot-er.:;.. In particular, the data on ig75-'75 e;:penditrrts on ple^nt 
operations and maintenance seem to indicate that these expenditures 
do not follow the same i.dttern as expenditures on instruction, and 
may b-. influenced by different facrors. The Foundation Program 
'took this into consideration frox 1962 until 1^69 with a sep, irate 
allocation :<^-r reaching units .i^nd for attendance centers. V^ithout 
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getting involved in the issue of whetiier thoi^e earlier adjust- 
ments ar^^ ch£ correct ones (there is no reason to suppose they 
are), it appear??, worthwhile to reconsider the concept of. computing 
funding units on a double schedule which accumulates **regular in- 
struction units" at a different rate than ^^operations and maintenance 
units.'' 

At the most fundamental level, there must be recognition of 
the fact that the current fornail^y is only a proxy for the most ideal 
solution, which is to do a real cost of education study, including 
a definition of "bc^sic need'' in terms of programs rather than dollars. 
The failure to define b:isLc programs heing^funded means that the 
audited accounts of school districts show costs .of a *'basic program" 
in only rlio f:'.:):^ t general terms. To put it another' way, the state 

vh:it i: is willing r;o pay, hut it does not know what it is buying 



i'he State- Department of Education may not want to dictate ) 
progran^ offerings lo tlie school districts nnd REAA^s. It nt^ed 
not do so in order to fund the prograns in a way which reflects 
relative operatint; costs. For example,, there seems to be no reasr.n 
why the state conld not carefully reevaluate and recalibrace t;iie 
lorniuLas '-/inrh ::onvt^rr. A])M into instructional units in li;;h:. c 
actual 'OS- ..'vperionc^- ^,!lown in rhc audiled acccnnits over a nuUi^ 
-•^■'•^^ pei.i .a. Secondly, ii is possible in ;:rinciple to require 
each district, supplemental accounting requ i renient , to 

repori ■J)e (U>sl in lLH.:aI prices of a ca re r ul 1 v-d e 1 ined "basic 
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education market b:iskt..t." Th,^ soU- reason for s.uth an (-xercise 
would bL> to establish tlie d i f u>r..,u:c.^s in relative cost of edueaCion 
in L'ach disr.rict for use in tlu- Instruct icnal Unit Allotrr.on t s , with 
the proc;v-.ni o:.herx^ise nnciian^ed. 

Advatit«3ges and Disadvantages ^n' Aiternacivos 

There are several acvant >:es and disadvantages to each alter- 
native approach. The rr.ost chviou:^ advantage of the fir^t is that tht^ 
initial revision ot the Inst rut t ionai Uni.t Allotments is not costly 
and can bo redone periodical]^, and more accurately at little additional 
cost ic Liie state as lon^ as periodic survcvc of ^ i^e cost of living 
iro undertaken iih cciier purposes. ihc primary disadvantage Is that 

does noc >;et at I'm ;;-c.-rivino a.ons for .csls of education being 
'-'•'.'^ ^ ^)ca:ion and, tiierefore, may grossly in error 

:aatter liow f^reat its pcrstiasivo vaJue. 

■ ho u-ccnc al r L/rnativr roipiires an additionab study but could 
ise data and would noL . thi refore, require addirional re- 

P^-rtinc from tbe school districts.- !t do.>s not, however, get at the 

J' • cciu-ation and cost of living ^ire not the i^ame 

^hinA» .^.^ i[ cannoL prodncr che^^osc ^)IuLLon. i t ' a Lso isrnor: . 
f^^Mlsivo :i;an i ho '!:'st a j t:,e rna t. i vc . 

y r\u. priiiiarv advinta^^^ t t i rc ii e ma t, . vo is i itat i *. wouhi 
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Tiio pri-.iry ii isac;vanta^^• is it requires another siully.and 

additional work and expense In re^:orting and auditing of sehocl 
district and REAA -^xpensL- . 

v'ljn^: luK 1 on 

Thi:s study contain:; no recGrAiiu;i:dai -on for aay of rihf? al terna- 
t Lve solution;-;. Whether anv is adopted obviously depends vipon ci 
careful wuighin^^ o[ the cfjst of additional studies, the probability 
oC success cf t'r.cse studies, and the expected changes each would 
make in the existing; program \i adopted. Each oi the altern^ative 
solutions i.; stated in ^;eneral terns: ihi^r was consider.ed prettrr- 
abi-^ to proru\L:\K speoiiic plans since It outlined the i^.eneral W:U:.v 
of ur.ta-^k on tiu- pr^vUri^s ^ais^d in thi.;. i-^tport nost ci.'arl'--. 

l^-^'-:^^*':":: -^v: --^^ . - : r :..h.^ I'uhl i - ycliool 

■■ ■:'^s<:.i '^n rro,:r:n : ^;'t .n ivi - i : ;?u^o:^St.-. 
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Total 









Instr'jctio'^ 


Total 


Total Plant 












Total 


Total Fe£ular 


and Instr. 


General 


OT:erat ions o 


Total Pupil 










Opera t ior;:" 


Ir.. ructior.al 


Scppcrt 


Support 


Maintenance 


Support 


Total Pupil 


Fcod 






Expenditures 


Ex; :r;ditures 


Expenditures 


Expenditures 


Support 


3,Tvices 


Transport 


Services 


Tctal 


District 


per ADM 


per ADM 


per ADM 


per ADM 


per AEM 


per ADM 


per ADM 


per ALX 


ADM 


Aiichorage 


■ $2,123.2 


$:,:49.ii 


$1,397.7 


$217.7 


$292.0 


$25,0' 


S::4.s 


- S75.9 


4r^,i25.-: 


Bristol Bay 


U,1hd.7 


1,631.8 


2,371.2 


523.9 


775,7 


107.2 


221.5 


144.1 


243,12 


Cordova 


2,7D5.1 


1,140.1 


1,901.4 


288.9 


357.9 


46.8 


25.0 


72.0 


550.514 


Craig 


4,775.3 


l,l^t. s 


3,400.5 


509. C 


371.1 


171 .1 


100. 3 


123.4 


150,70 


Diilin^;hani 


3,935.- 


1,160.4 


2,533.4 


600.0 


652.3 


CO 


136.7 


0.0 


412,47 


Fairbanks 


















12,>5. C3 


Gale:ia 






2,332 : 


633.5 


623.1 


i:*4,c 


73.7 


233,0 


1-1.39 


Hair.rs 


2,'':h.5 


:,3:'2.2 


1,91^,9 


303.6 


331. C 


51.3 


93.0 


0.3 


493.33 


Hocna'. 


.3,703.5 


- » ^ - • - 


" 5 


339.3 


506.8 


2 . 4 








Hvdal.j- 


3,00S.9 


1 ,746.0 


. 0 


0.0 


366.5 


0.4 


0. 0 


1S4 . 0 


113 . CO 


Jur jiu'^ 


2, :''^.c 


013. ^ 


. s 


27 u . £ 


311.2 


S3 .7 


93.0 


79. 5 


4 ^57.35 




^ - . . 


1,525.- 


. - 3.4 


474.: 


23^.U 


0.0 V 


52.1 


77. c 


233.73 






:V 














5,0-3,03 


K<2tchikar. 


•' J - - ' 


1 4 . 3 




1 \ ^ . 3 


34 : , 3 


63.6 




71.4 


2 £74,16 


King Cove 


3, -'-J. 3 


1,121.3 






^33. 0 


r n 


P. u 


60 . 6 


116.75 


Klavrck 




: ,731.7 


2,:33,7 


73:. : 


535.2 


0.0 


0.0 


3.0 


62.63 


Kcdiak 




i,::^3.2 


:■ r ; 


'■ 


331.6 


69.4 


5*^^ 7 


53.4 


1,1:3.01 






l,C-3.3 


1 , 5 • . 5 


333. 




54.0 


253.4 


:!.C3,: 


3,015,79 








2,633.3 


3S1.L 


663 


£9.4 


311.^ 


a3.« 


" -"^ . 53 






i!"3:.6 


2,214.5 


3 '3.7 


:'.-.8 


136.0 


68.2 




834.54 


North Slope 


6,333.0 


2,233.4 


2,303.2 


1,128.8 


,663.6 


58.1 


105.4 


•%3. ^ 


1,073.73 


Pelicar. 




2,233,4^ 


2. "03. 3 


416.8 


507.6 


0.0 






37.76 


• Petersburg 


2,2^3.: 


■,i;^3.1 


1,3^4.0 


27U.0 


276. B 


63.4 


60.6 




6^J.4e^ 


Seidwik 


H, 275.2 


1,27^.. 3 


3,:'^3.3 


713.3 




1-.2 


C.C 


3-3.9 


199. 2E 


Sitka 


2,376. ■ 


' "^''^ r 


1,333.7 


233.9 


235. C 


63.5 


61. C 


67.:; 


1,753.42 



Skagway 


2,324.0 


1,190.4 


i,eu,6 


327 .8 


266.^ 


65.1 


0.0 


0.0 


217.21 


St. Mcirys 


5,117.5 


917.6 


3,022.2 


737 . 7 


94 3:4 


0.0 


0.0 


424,2 


113.00 


Unalaska 


^ 963. 4 


1,730.4 


3,097.0 


530 6 


818.5 


2V.7 


357 . 2 


72.3 


120.77 


Valde:: 


2,406.6 
















69^.56 


Wran^ell 


2,106.9 


1,100,2 


1,^64.1 


276.3 


222.5 


55.6 


r 68.3 


0,0 . 


539.72 


Yakutai 


4,829.5 


1,749,2 


3,040.7 


753.1 . 


596.7 


75.5 


\ 152.7 


200.8 


148.05 



^Detaij not classified 

Source: Alaska Depart::ient cf Education, Alaska Unorganized Borough School District, Center for Northern Educational Research. 
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REAA 



Total 
Operations 
Expenditures 
per ADM 



K,W. Arctic 
Berir^g Strait 
Lover Yukon 
Lower Kuskokvin 
Kuspuk 

S.V. Regie:. 
Lake and Fea insula 
Aleutian C^air. 
Pribilof Islands 

Adak 

Iditarod 
Yukon-Koyukuk 
Vukcr. Flats 
Iczer Railhelt 



Delta/Greely 
Alaska Gare-^-ay 

Copper River 
Ahnette Zslanc 

Chatham:! \ 
£.£, Islands ! 

Chugach 



$•4 , 7 r o . 

5,C79. 
3,58£. 
5,653. 

2,506. 
3,611. 

5,622. 
^,119. 



3,037,5 ~ 



2 '^21 

2,553. 



5,C£7.9 





Instructiop 


Total 


Total riant 










Total Regular 


and Instr. 


General 


Gp era V ions 6 


Total Pupil 






Instructior^l 


Support 


Support 


Maintenance 


Support 


Total Pupil 


Food 




Expenditures 


Ixpenditures 


Expenditui'es 


Support 


Services 


Transport 


Service'T 


To:el 


per nZr-A 


per ADM 


per ALM 


per ADM 


per ADM 


pet a:m 


• re; • ' 


A-M 


$1,652.8 


$2,i:C3.6 


$316.3 




$1,590.1 


$ 0.0 


$ 0.0 


$1^69.3 


5:5. 53 , 


i,ecD.o 


2,936.8 


669.2 


3.500.0 


0.0 


0.0 


516. 5 


1:6.65 


2.203.3 


2,778.1 


11.2. 


1,921.7 


0.0 


0.0 


266.4 


231.35 


•, 325.0 


2,121.1 


281.1 


B93.': 


0.0 


27.4 


263.9 


1,339.15 


J., 933.0 


3,C3i.6 


6U3.1 


I,d07,l 


0,0 


0.0 


381.7 


254.32 


- 1.6S3.5 - - . 


2,584.9 - 


- - 282. S - 


1 ni T 

i > Ul 0 . vJ - - 


- - 0.0 


- - 11.8 - - 


- 493.4 - - 




- Ij593.3 - - ■ 


2,317.0 - 


- - 599.2 - - 




- - CO 


0.0 - - 


- 158.8 - - 


■ - 409.47 


1,366.3 


l,5Sfi.4 


323.5 


396, u' 


0,0 


0.0 


117,3 


6U2.a3 


1,555. 6 


1,5'65.5 


58.7 


l, 235.i^ 


0.0 


0.0 


239.9 


242.31 . 


1 ,71C . 


2, 650. 7 


329.5 


1,280.8 


0.0 


0.0 


^420,8 


63c. 1?-^ 




3,on.u 


^80.9 


1,751.8 


0.0 


30,1 


>ie.o 




1 , 575 . 5 


2,ip.9 


■ 557.: 


907. i+ 


0.0 


231.1 


26aS.^ 






1,786.2 - 


- - 2U0.3 - - 


665.3 - - 


0.0 >^ 


- - 209.2 


- 185.6 - - 


- - 1,155.44 


1,32^5 


1,571.7 


227.3 


522,7 


0.0 


397.2 


273.9 


727.20 


1,157.9 


1,557.5 


255.8 


Uit3.6 


0.0 


343.1 


202.1 


413,35 


- 1,723.3 - - , 


> 2,523.1 - 


- - 367. >: - - 


744,7 - - 


0.0^ 


- - IC.l ^ - 


- 47.3 - - 


• - 429.26 


2,533.1 


2,7i;8.8 


40, u 


783,3^ 


0.0 


0.0 


86.4 


71.34" 
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Detail of expenditures ?ei^ Instructional Unit for School Districts £.nd KEAA^s, 1975-76 



Total 





Total :975'76 




Insrrucrion i 


General 


Operations S 


Pupil Support 


Pupil Transport 






rxnenditures/ 


In5ir'i.c':ion 


Instructional 


Support 


Maintenance 


Services 


Service 


Food Servic 




Instructional 


Expen^-ss 


Support 


Expenditures 


Expenditures 


Expenditures 


Expenditures 


Expenditur 


District 


Unit 


per Ir.st. Unit 


per Inst. Unit 


per Inst. Unit 


per Inst. Unit 


per Inst. Unit 


per Inst. Unit 


per Inst. U 


A no borage 




$20,335 


$2s729 


$3,952 


$5,166 




$2,032 


$1,343 


Brisf-I Bay 




16,190 


22, 5s: 


5,033 


7,453 


1,026 


2,120 


1,379 


Ccrdcva 


31,C27 


13,077 


2KB09 


3,314 


.4,220 


536 


322 


826 


Crui: 






3if,164 


6,212 


'3,728 


l,7i9 


1,007 




Dilli. ,::.dr: 


42, ISO 


j2,:/2 


'7,^59 


6,345 


6,899 


0 


1,446 


0 


Fairbanks 


■7,^99 




i: 


V 




ft 


A 




Galena 


Je,767 


1^153 




5,627 


5,558 


1,540 


652 




:idir.c£ 


1:.';I7 




25,H0a 


4,C28 


4,658 


688 


1,234 


0 






I5,t:6: 


25,t;50 


5,618 


.5,295 


25 


0 


2,155. 








25,1^7 


0 


3,765 


4 


0 


1,993 








19,001 


4,236 


4,eco 


1,368 


1,434 


1,227 




^:,729 


lc,599 


22,504 


5,259 


2,59i. 


55 


567 


646 


Ker.ai 


36,557 












. it 




/.eichikan 


36,229 


20,706 


24, "447 


2,875 


5,032 


1,214 


1,618 


1,037 


King Ccve 


25,7c5 


5,269 


18,622 


5,455 


4,12a 


0 


54 


506 


Kla:;:::ck 


2^c:-c 


13,7^2 


13,236 


6,j32 


4,588 


0 


0 


' 23 


Kc:ick 


33,S37 


l-,079 


23,022 


3,: - : 


4,840 


1,134 


643 


- 67^ 


Ma-januskd-Susitna 


3c,C37 


:'>',07C 


21,545 


4,15^?- 


ii,537 


747 


3,551 ' 


1,458 


N'enana 


u:,309 


13,116 


2Li,935 


6,3^J2 


6,215 


651 


2,925 


191 


Ncr.e 


^:,c70 


22,057 


. 27,901 

i 


4,519 


10,140 


1,714 


859 ^ 


736 


.w. .... .-.-.O--^ 




0'^ J. 


, i: ■ '! 


1 ' '7117 






1, oyy 


3,585 






jV 


;': 


:': 






it \ 






33,597 


15,292 


20,745 


3,556 


3,693 


645 


1,075^^'" 






uo,eo7 


12,097 


21,541 


6,799 


8,962 


135 


0 


3,159 




33,696 


^ 19,147 


22,544 


4,23S 


t^,193 


901 


865 


956 


i '. ; 


2d,:Cc ' 


13, 503 


18,802 


3,7^8 


^,045 


973 


0 


0 




•■-^1,3.7 


■ 7,UC6 


24,393 


r,954 


7,^15 


0 


0 


3,424. 


*-;n^-3:,ka 


i.2,Sl5 


14,e41 


26,716 


5,Cj5 


7<C51 


239 


3,081 V 


" 524 


Valdfcz 


30,731 


Vr 








ft 


ft 


n 


Vra^cell 


27,011 


1^,105 


19,026 


3,541 


2.S53 


713 


877 


0 


Ya.u^at . 


i.4,006 


16,135 


23,135 


6^950 


^.,521 


708 


1,505 


1,858 
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Total 1975-75 
Expenditures/ 
Instructional 
Unit 



v^eguiar 
Instruction 
Expenses 
per Inst, iJnit 



Total 
Instruction S 
Instructional 

Support 
per Inst. Unit 



General 
Suppor-t 
;>.pond:tures 
per Inst, unit 



Operations i 
Maintenance 
Expenditures 

oer Inst, Unit 



Pupil Support 

Services 
Expenditures 
per Ihst. Unit 



Pupil Transport 

Service 
'Expenditures 
per Inst, Unit 



Food Se'rvica 
Exp*inditure 
per Inst, Uft 



IW. Arctic 
Bering Strait 
Lever Vukcn 
lever Kuskc'z-'wi'n 


$47,625 
55, 357 
45,194 
51:1145 
51,661 


$16,703 
13,575 
20,495 
19,079 
:7,031 


$23,B57 
24,916 
24,720 
30,543 
25,710 


$3,i^'0 
7,374 
l.CO'i 
4,047 
5,666 


$15,753 
29,694 
17,099 
12,860 
15,922 


$ 0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


$ 0 
0 
0 

394 
0 


$4,846 
4,302 
2,371 
3,801 
3,363 


S.w. Region [ 
lake and Peninsula f 
Aleutian Chain I 
?rihiief Islands ' 


- - 35,190 - - 

- - 39>34 _ « 


,- ~ 14,770 , - 


- - 21,051 ... - 
^ - 20,186 - - 


- - 2,217 - - 

- - 5,220 - - 


- . 7,951 . . 
^ . 11,558 . - 


0 - - . 

0 


92 . - 
0 . - 


- « 3,868 

- - 1,470 


V'-kcr; riats 
■J:pf:r Railhelt 


■■>'"'- ■' 

40,251 
53,079 
40,805 


14,705 
15,539 
16,597 


23,449 
15,1£0 
22,7i^R 
28,431 
2lJ^33 


505 
2,834 
4,540 
5,518 


5,925 
9,072 
11,011 
16,539 
8,967 


0 
0 

0 

0 


1,504 
0 
0 

284 
2,289 


1,754 
1,761 
3,517 
3,266 
2,578 


/.cl-a/:r.ely I 


* - 33,976 - - 


- - 15,523 - - 


- - 19,556 - - 


- - 2,644 - - 


- - 7,332 ^ - 




2,302 - - 


- - ^ 2,042 


Copper ,^,iver 
"ArTrette Island 


37,383 
35,735 


14,505 
15,092 


20,522 
22,640 


2,510 
3,525 


5,851 
5,112 


0 
0 


u,377 
473 


3,018 
'^,785 


S.E, Islands f " ' * 


■ - 25,595'" - - 


- - 11,742 - - 


- - 17,973 - - 


- - 2,502 - - 


- 5,074 - - 


0 - . - 


123 - - 


323' 


Or.u£:ach 


37,391 


25,877 


28,014 


5C3 


%953 


0 


0 


bai 
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Tab.l.to A . 3 



Detail of Regular Instruction Expendituref^ 
rer ADM, l^^^t-ie 



\ 



Certified i 
Classified 
Salaries 6 



Supplies , 
Texts, 







Certified 


Classified 


Employee 


Purchased 


Equipme 


r laCt^ 


Total 


Salaries 


Salaries 


Benefits 


Se- ^ Ices 


Etc 


Anchorage 














Grisuo-L day 


^ , 69 - 


SI , 333 




$1 ,456 


$27 


$210 


Cordova 


1,140 


922 


$45 


1,058 


8 


73 


Craig 


1 , 14 6 


772 


95 


94 6 


50 


150 


Dill^Pi'. - 


1,160 


931 


71 


1,09 5 


0.2 


66 


Fa ir banks 


1 i 067 


898 


'* 


991 


8 


65 


Galena 


1 , 59 9 


1,268 


106 


4,511 


13 


71 


Haines 


1,392 


'* 


'* 


''^ 


•iV 




Hoonah 


1, 524 


1,057 


213 


1,406 


20 


98 


Hydaburg 


1,746 












/ 

Jim^au 


917 


763 


85 


848 


8 


60 


Kake 


1, 525 


1,187 


25 


1,285 


3 


237 


Kenai 


1,13 9 


911 


32 


1,031 


4 


105 


Ketchikan 


1,425 






:V 






King Cove 


1,11:: 


827 


15 


907 


11 


114 


Klawock 


1 , 762 


1 , 292 


23U 


1,603 


8 


151 


Kodiak 


1,173 




'* 






Matanuska-busitna 


1 , 074 


870 


37 


989 


5 


80 


Nenana 


1,396 




•* 






A 


Nome 


1,751 




■* 




**" 


•» 


North Slope 


2,233 


1,222 


447 


1,834 


122 


283 


Pelican 


2,219 






;V 






Petersburg 


1,146 


938 


45 


1,078 


4 


64 


Selawik 


1,275 


954 


38 


1,084 ■ 


19 


171 


Sitka 


1,350 












Skagway 


1,190 


1,016 




1,102 




88 


St. Marys 


918 


709 


19 


796 


3 


119 


Unaiaska 


1,7 20 


1,341 


50 


1,513 


30 


177 


Valdez 


1,053 






:'f 


A. 
*\ 


Wrangell 


1,100 












Yakutat 


1,749 


1,190 


101 


1,434 


18 


297 



Detail not available 



Source: Alaska Department of education, Alaska Unorganized Borough School District, 
Center for Northern Educational Research* 
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Potail of Ref,ular Instruct iondi Txpenu i turox; 
Per Instruc tioiial IJn , io7r,_';^-^ 



Anchorage 
Bristol Ma'/ 
Cordova 
Ci air. 
Dillinr.ha n: 

Fairbanks 
Galena 
Haines 
l-Toonah . 



iotaJ 



$.^0,33^ 
.16, 

1J,07V 
11,519 



1 - n ■' 



C e t i f i e d C 1 a ^. 3 i f 1 e d 
Salaries r:iiaries 



10,579 

7,766 
9 , 839 

1^ ,7111 



10,996 



$512 
960 
7U R 



9^3 
:,215 



C-rtit ied 
CiasGi i'i o; 

^IT'.ployee 



$13,935 
12,140 
9, 506 
11 , ^'^2 

16,26 6 
13,407 

14,63 2 



Pure hasec 
Services 



$246 
97 

4QR 



128 
119 

206 



Texts , 
Equipment , 
Ftc 



:o,oio 

839 



1 



.936 



^ , - ^ .. 

i 627 



1,023 



Juneau 
i\ake 
Kena i 
Ketch! kan 
:\Ln^', Oove 

Kiawock 
Kodi ak 



9^) 



16,100 
2 0,707 
9,26- 



iu,67 \^ 



Ma t ci rt^ s ka - S li s i t na 14,6 7 0 



Nenana 
Nome 



\ 3 , 1 1 6 
22,0:w 



12,916 
12,674 

6,6 94 

1 6: , 1 1 2 

12 ,OUM 



i,^^4p 
, 611 



13,081 
13,987 
14,570 

S ,230 

12,549 

13,696 



.30 
2 6 
51 



9 0 



69 



. 927 
2,58^ 
1 ,480 

34 9 

1,163 

1,105 



North Slope 
) ' ' lean 

..,.iwik 
Si tka 



: c,6i^, 
1 6,2^v 

r:,0'v; 



12,519 
-,051 



4,661 



1^1,124 1,274 



14 , ,^R8 
10,289 



5 3 
184 



^agway 
Srv Marys 
Una la ska 
Valde:: 
Wrangell 
Yakutat 



i^,eo6 

7,406 
1^,641 

13,^60 
14,105 
16,135 



i:,oi8 

5,723 
11 , 5 C 8 



1 2 , 600 
6,427 
13,055 



21 

262 



If 



^56 



"Terall not availaMe 

Source: Alaska i o:.arMr.enL cO T-iu.: a ! on , Alaska Unorganized Borou^;h School [Msiri-i 
Center ror Northern Kducacional Research. 
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Anchoret t^i' 

:• ill 

i-ioona:: 
Hvdaburv 







ii 




A , ^ I 7 


Kodiak 








•\ I 


Mvi tar.uska 








7 , 


No nana 








:\o"7 


Nome 




10 
















Pelican 




















Seiawik 








, '• ;^ 0 


Sitka 








:7'&i 


Skagway 




, 






St. ^!a^ys 










Una la ska 










V^lde- 




i. ^ 


r : t.-; C 




'Vrangell 






:r - 3 




Yakuta : 






■' 1 





2 7 C 



i:o::r: it- 



:,e7;^ 

: ,077 



•J 

3 ..^ : 
7 7.^> 

3 6 
517 

0 



30 



•' :. :. : 1 e 



7,:y'5 
1 , 3C^u 

1, 



1,463 

:,637 
:,3:^5 



6/6 
^ , 3^5 

1,077 
1 ,033 
2,2U9 

7,715 
1,151 

1 ,2^^U 
3,7;,2 

2,133 

f 30 

' , 3 S 



Oonvrac l :;; 
Repair 7 
/7ui ntenar.ce 



276 
,212 
171 
312 
>,33 7 

U2\'. 
3 ;• 

3v7' 
.7 

170 
ill 
101 

6 3 

,1S9 
'3 3 
90 
2^1 
911 

323 

l^^'l 

12C 

6'-i 7 
293 
213 

307 



■!odia. 
Other 



:)'97 



31'' 
958 
573 

1 5b 
215 
,109 

387 

7 05 
6-2 U 

633 
805 



2,600 

363 
^51 
508 

^ SOf 

, 771 



255 
7 i\ 



Tata no: a-/a il.^r 1p 



• — - — . ^ • . : . 1 .1 ska ■ no >;aii ; 
Oontor i\^r Nortiu-rr lOj ui-^^ : j vmj 1 1 Resoar'-'i. 



chooL 7i 



"1 



EKLC 



:y3 



anc 



. 1 1 



Northwest '\vc i Ic 
Bering Srr-..: ; 
Lower VuKon 
Lower^ Kuskokwi;:; 
Kuspiik 

S.W/ Region 
Lake t- Peninsula 

AieuL.ic:n Chai:- 
Pribilof Isl-iuc:^ 

Adak 

Idltarci 
VuKon-Koyukuk ■ 
Yukon r"ldts 

Delta/: ;rtv>iv 
Alaska ;'-u\r.v 

Lopper :vt'r 
AnnetCt: ioJai:..: 

S.L. I:;.!.-.:.: j 
C hu>:ach 



J. J ; 1^ 














V , iv 5 1' 










1 7 , 09^'^ 




I: ? 












i , C;)c 


:cB 
































■ > - 
























>,ooc 




1 - 


: 








• : 


, '■ 






: , i: 3 s 
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APPENDIX C 



Relate d Correspondence 

r irliminary Report to' the 
Department of Education 



CORRECTED 



University' o v A l a s k. a 
February 9, 1977 

^ Dr, Nathanial Cole 
\ Deputy ComTnisioner 
'Department of Education 
Pouch F 

Juneau, Alaska 9981] 
Dear Nat : 

I ajn enclosing with this letter copies of a composite cost of livinvj 
index for Alaska, prepared pursuant to the Center for Northern Educational 
Research's (CNER) School Finance Study contract with the Departinent of 
Education, The index was developed by the Institute of Social and Economic 
R^Sfianclv under subcontract to CNIiR. It is an integral part of the report on 
instructional unit allotments v/hich is now nearing completion. As devolooed 
for the report, the index displays the relationships of the various inter- 
regional costs and exar Ines the relationship betis^^jen the index and the 
instructional unit allotments now in iir-e. 

Although the composite index more accurately reflects the regional cost 
of living differences than the presently used index, it should not bo regard 
as a substitute for substantive adj ustr'.ent s of the currettt- instructicr.:il 
unit allotments in z\\o Public School roiuidatio;^ Pro^^rain. In the judgneur 
of 1S£R and CN'ER staff members who arr^ prej>nrin;; vhc i :^ ^ t vu : 1 1 orral \\\^\\ 
allotment report, cost of living differences boar only a liiiiited re La i o.i:-;. . 
to t?ie costs of deiiverin^^ edLicatior:al services t :u'o'.;;.;i;o'jr f'ne stati''. 

A s the d r p. f r c e :n' of t h. e r e p o r t o \\ in s 1 1 
s e \' e "iw 1 alter- n \ v e a p r o a c h i: s a re : i \- a i 1 : i h 1 e 
valid cost education iadex {'or Ala;«i. a. 



iaaa ' in; i : a 1 lorner:: s 
:. V Taa sta:^:- ta develop 



i;:":;r a I I ot : '.a;: - . to :'a:lv ai:d-rsra: 
reviea dhaa::'-'r , aa 1 ai'a .\ai I 'li 

a: thi'. tii^'L ^ia-aid ao uadaa: .d.^'ii oi 
exaVui ; c.ai L , v.whvi' liian a s(>lntii'a! t ■ 
vvhi.ai r^.■^lrct:^ 7a-^.;icaail c^-s* v^!' «.'dM. 

With all ti^e 1 : : r a l i oas :i;ai v.ai . a^^ :^ a.i- 
if \<<- helievL' the Ct I'lja^s i : i- lav'i.'a la ^a a:' aa;. 
this ae c:^\\ say tha : : 

I. i'hc L'U'irKa^t. s j n,- 1 1 :dL'.,! in t'./ .a'a,j ca' . : 
diJta fro:i: "iic* f ^ ru-a^ c-d vcaaa-ts or c 
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Nat iKin ia ". Co 1 - 

Def 11 1 C onini i s s ,j ; i ■:• r 



"Ih-^ c-.,'::.;)0:; i t e iiuicx v-'pivson 
regior.al cost tlata; 
The composite index is a S!'l/s t ai: L i a 1 i > better i.'easure ' of inter- 
r e^.:; i o 'i a I o s t of 1 1 v i : 
•ascd :r> establishing; " 
oerceatapcs . 



one w to aih.p;a}- x i l i n<:; inior- 



d> t i erences than is the salary surve>- ma 
" ciir:e:;i. i a? t. i'ac t i ona,l uait allotrnenf 



Thas, if steps lire t;fken to .ijjas' 
index is better. 



1 i'jt::ieats 



s aeec^ro T ■ 



M.i I v; a^: ree t n:i t iu'^ eac i o^ed ciu>y?o >il c 



On the has:s of ear aaal\a-rs 
te re-^rxaiinne tae ciirr<.:-at net hod o 
;a:d tv'^ inltiatv the di.-ve Idorrieat. c 
V aid h,- aadatej annual Iv. 



\.e U!--;e :ne larpa v : raai t : : , haaea:. ion 
adj i:st in.; the re^; i nna 1 co;. t d i. t rev . 
vUi a 1 1 ei'nat: : \'e ec^st of edue,:i"oa in-.' 



n a i ; 1 oa:'* af 



loe:a ..■ : 



■ h 1 <; 



an It a 
ve i f i V 



C^OFv^pc'S ir u 'COS t 01 living indi^x 
/ippears as Table 2 . 10 on 
[jay;es 6*^ - of 



I ns :. rue t i 1 -mil lt:r::;rn: s 
a jw i.a : f o ! Iv ws . 



INSTRUCTIONAL UM T Ai.LOT.UAT TO A COMPOSITE TOTAL 
COiNSUMPTION L>:nEX i ELHCTIO;.^ DISTRICT 
(Anchoiage = 100) 



Current Instruct lonal 
Uivit AIlGi-inent 
( Wi thcut i so 1 at i on 
factor or minimum 
percenc agcQ 



E l ection District (Districtn or RHAA AffcctecH 

1 (Craig, Hydanurg, Ketchikan, Kla^vock, 

Chatham, Annette Island) 

2 (Kake, Petersburg, Wrangell) 
5 (Sitka) ,^ 

4 (Juneau, Southeast Ms lands) - 

5 (Haines, Hopnah, Pelican, Skagway) 

5 (Yakutat)"^ 

6 (Cordova, Valdez, Copper River, Chugac'i) 

7 (Matanuska-Sus it na) 

8 (Anchorage) 

9 (Seward)^ 



10 (Kenai) 
1 V 
12 



14 
15 



Al out La ^ Cha in , Pr ibi 1 o f 



(Kodiak) 

(King Cove, Unalask." 

Islands, Adak)^ 
(Bristol Hay, D i 1 1 i ngliaiu, South\;ost Rci^i.on, 

Lake and Peninsula^) 
(Lower Kiiskokwim) 



(Galena, Kuspiik, Idita^aui Area, Yukon - 
Koyukukl<^ 

15 (Nenana, Upper Raiibelt)'^ 

16 (Fairbanks, Pel ta/Grot; !>' ^ Alaska Gateway) 

16 (Yukon Flats) 

17 (Nome, Northwest Arctic)^ 



IS 
19 



(N'ortii 
(J^eviar 



100.00 
103.75 
105.75 
100.00 
107.50 

107.50 
] 15,00 
103.75 
100.00 
107.50 

107.5 0 
in 7.50 

120.25 

126. 2 5 
1 30. OCi 



A Total Consuription ■ 

Index Adjusted 
to Llection Districts 



100.0 
105.0 
105.0 
95. 0 
107,5 

1 1 5 . 0 
112.0 
102. 5 
100. C 
(112. 5 J 

110.0 
i 1 2 . S 



(152.5) 

(152-5) 
loo . f» 



1 3 3 , 7 5 


i 




133.75 


1 15. 


. 0 


111. 25 


112 


r. 


133.75 


137, 


. 5 


133-75 


1 55, 





■ ^ 0 



1 7 9 
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INrnRUCTiONAL UNIT AI.LOTMl'.NT TO A COMrOSITC TOTAi. 
CONFliMPTION INDliX BY HLIiClTION DISTlUCrr 

(Anchora.^e 100) * 



Notes to iahic 



This .L'ul'-;< rcfltjels c uii su'iipt i C'li of i'ocKl , housiti'.:, t ra[is|-»ortat i on , 
clothing, ni'j::i;.ai :ind Pcr^on^l] caT'O. It was cJe.^^ivod iji 2.S per- 
cent jnj.rc:\\'j:A - fro:'' rlu.' avora^'/' (.omposi.te Total Consumptiun jnd\:x 
for schools- ; \n Tabic ?. 'f ado[)toJ , the nurn^vjrs v;oiild be 

usefl .i a {be s.ir.o w.rv' as the c\)'~r^'^t l-ou:id:a Ion Prot'.ra;:i . regicaa I, 
indices; cIk:- is» for schools whose b.eadc|ua r t e rs ai,- riore th:i'! 
r» miles troii: railroad, hii'.,hwa>-, or ferr>* connection to Anchora...e, 
rai rl)aiih s , (^r Ket }yi.\an, the index is iiiuitipliod by an additiona/j 
:•• percent fa. j tor to deterf '.r-e ihc final aliotiiient. The index 
should no{ I/'.- rc^;ard''(] ao i:!ure ac'ciiratc thian ± S [n.M'Cf]:t . 

w'nneai: slr-^va"' s-'l^.-::". a ; ^p rox i i:;at 1 v S pci^cent l*elow tliOse (.^f Ket rliiKan, 

to tilt.' tilth. Til i s cau-a.'d in' low(.;r food prices in Jul>', ll:'"^(i, 

which i::a\' hi- ;i s^'Uisi i c :i 1 aht/ri-at ion . 'I'he index fer donean ;S 
pre!)ah ] y c losei^ t. e 1 DC . 1^ . 

Yakut :!r !ki - s i ^'ii I r 1 e.iii : I >' hirh^'j' e(j>«t i i v in>: *':c: the rtu't 

uf h 1 (.-e : i i'i'.Lr'ict h, nruiwihi}' due to its ^M'L'att;'- i>ola:i(Mi. 
.r:i;- \ ]^ y J { r>.' rep/':" L'd -^I'lei i a t f.d ;.' . 

: a i >^ s";: r::t-' h^-:..: • • ce; i. inU^t ;-T)f\)i::;ii S-iaod:-, ha^ h:is 



